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SPECIAL ANNOUNCEMENT. 


Among the Leading Contributors for the January Arey, 


will be 


God in the | a 7 
city, COL. ROBERT G. INGERSOLL. 
The Fallacy of) FT ENRY GEORGE. 


License. 


D ti TO T N 
brautt = DION BOUCICAULT. 


Mie Litrare LOUIS FRECHETTE 


of Canada, (Poet Laureate of Canada). 


A Poem of te FOAQUIN MILLER. 


Sierras, 


The Social 
Problem. 


NATIONALISM, by LAURENCE GRONLUND, author 
of “Ca Tra” and “Co-operative Commonwealth,” and J. 
RANSOM BRIDGE, Secretary of the Boston Nationalist 
Club, will be a feature of our January issue. 

Other able papers by representative thinkers will make our 
next number exceedingly attractive to lovers of solid literature. 


A BRILLIANT LITERARY ATTRACTION, 


We take great pleasure in announcing that we have secured 
for Tue ARENA two 


CANADIAN IDYLS, 


from the pen of W. H. H. MURRAY. The first of these 


marvellous creations is a legend of the Saguenay, and will ap- 


Prose Poems. 


pear complete in the January and February Arena. _Illus- 
trated by 


ILAMILTON GIBSON. 
Fine Art. ‘ 


The companion Idyl, UNGAVA, will appear in our March 
and April issue. Of these prose poems it can be justly said 
| they are unique in literature, and possess a charm for the culti- 
| vated mind found in few literary creations of this age. 
Light Literature; = The January issue will also contain some bright and breezy 
from the most papers, peculiarly appropriate for the Christmas season of 
brilliant authors. the year. 
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No. I. 


DECEMBER, 1889. 


THAT ARE WORKING A REVOLU- 


TION IN THEOLOGY. 


MINOT J. SAVAGE, UNITY CHURCH, BOSTON. 


THE fact that we are in the midst of a great theological 
change is unquestioned. But the causes that work to pro- 
duce this change, how radical they are, and how far-reaching 
are likely to be their results—these are points concerning 
which there is much confusion of thought aud wide difference 


of opinion. 


At the outset, it may be well to note a few surface indica- 
tions. During the Middle Ages, all the philosophy and science 
of the civilized world, as well as its art and music, were sub- 
servient to the Church, and dared to think and work only 
within the limits of its dogmas. Now there is a great gulf 
between them, and no philosopher or scientist stevs even to 
Church’s attitude toward any discovery or 
Even three hundred years ago the Church held 
nearly all Europe in its grasp. To-day the one country 
which is most loyal to the papacy is Spain; and it is outside 


consider the 
speculation. 


the current 


of 


European life and least civilized of all. 


In all the rest the political influence of the Holy Father 
is broken, education is in other hands, and the whole drift of 


popular life is the other way. 


In his own city the Pope pro- 
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claims himself a prisoner, shuts himself up like a petulant 
child while a statue of one of the Church’s old time victims 
is unveiled so near that the shouts of the multitude wake even 
the echoes of the very Vatican. A curious position this for 
one who shares the councils and wields the power of the 
Almighty ! 

In Protestant lands the drift of things is hardly less strik- 
ing. Berlin grows from a small town to a city of nearly two 
millions, and meantime nobody thinks of the need of new 
churches to keep pace with the growth of population. At 
last the government wakes up and orders the building of five 
hundred at once! Evidently somebody thinks somebody 
else ought to go to church. Meantime, however, let it 
be noted that this may not indicate a lack of interest in 
religion. The printing-press reveals the fact to be quite 
the other way. But it does mean pretty plainly that the 
kind of religion offered does not meet any great popular 
hunger. 

The established Church of Scotland is permeated with 
doubt ; it is restless, like a field in spring, with the sprouting 
of new ideas that protest against last year’s formulated and 
withering growths. 

In conversation with a London clergyman I find him 
preaching to his people the work of our American Unitarian 
pulpits. He tells me he defies his bishop at every turn. 
He refuses to follow the authorized order as to the Prayer 
Book and the creeds. He asks what the bishop is to do 
about it, and says he can only interdict his preaching, which 
would result in giving him a “tremendous” audience. 
When I asked him why they do not change the Prayer Book 
into conformity with their real beliefs he says: “They dare 
not touch it”’; and intimates that there is so little real 
agreement that they are afraid to open the question. It is like 
an old house. If they begin repairs it may end in a new 
building. When I questioned as to the mental condition of 
the younger clergy, I was told that many resolutely stop 
thinking and lose themselves in practical work, while others 
are such outright agnostics that, if they left the Church even 
the most radical dissenting bodies would hardly find a place 
for them. So, in Mr. Matthew Arnold’s spirit, they try to 
look upon the Prayer Book as poetry and figure ef speech 
and thus keep their restless consciences quiet. 
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In this country a young Episcopal clergyman writes: 
« When we say of Jesus, ‘Conceived of the Holy Ghost, 
born of the Virgin Mary, suffered under Pontius Pilate, was 
crucified, dead, and buried, and went to the place of departed 
spirits,’ we simply mean to declare our belief in the facts of his 
history, whatever they are.” [The italics are mine.] And for 
this extraordinary bit of Pickwickianism I have not heard that 
any ecclesiastical authority has even questioned him. While 
in general convention assembled in the city of New York 
two tendencies are manifested. One section would drop the 
words “ Protestant Episcopal,” and declare that it is “ The 
Church ” — the one and only — the other would revise the 
Prayer Book so as to bring it more into accord with the dis- 
covered truth of things. 

In the old Puritan Church in New England a serious split 
is threatened. Its leading theological seminary is under 
suspicion of heresy. Its Board of Foreign Missions is in 


such doctrinal antagonism to many of its strong churches as 
to threaten its financial support; while old Dr. Phelps, in 
The Congregationalist, sounds his note of warning as to 
the neglect into which what may perhaps be called its very ° 


fundamental doctrine has fallen. 

In many places the reason given for not forming Unitarian 
churches, or attending those already formed, is that “our 
minister ’’ is about as liberal as anybody’s and so the need of 
anything else is not felt. 

The result of all this is two-fold. On the one hand, large 
numbers of people, who believe in the importance of religion, 
seem to be afraid that it is dying, and they wish to tighten 
up the creeds, or rush back into old-time institutions in 
order to get away from the air of the modern world. On the 
other hand, other large numbers, identifying religion with 
its out-worn clothing, think all religion to be superstition, 
and so hope that it is dying. 

But both the fears of the one class and the hopes of the 
other seem to me without any adequate foundation. Nothing 
very strange is taking place. It only means that the world 
is growing; that is all. Only a stationary world can have a 
stationary religion; and a stationary world is not the kind of 
world we happen to be living in. If anybody is to blame 
for the disturbance, the upheavals, the reconstructions, it 
certainly is not the critics who only tell us what they see, 
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nor the scientific men who only open their eyes and report 
what they have discovered. If the fault is anywhere, it must 
surely be referred back to Him who chose to make a world 
in which people should learn the truth about things gradually, 
instead of one filled with perfectly wise persons all at once. 

All that is taking pli we is the inevitable result of the twin 
facts that the world is growing wiser and is growing better. 
It would indeed be a discouraging circumstance if all the 
doubters turned out to be wicked people; but, as a matter of 
fact, the very wisest and best persons in the world are found 
as ready to question the old theology as they are to question 
any other outgrown thing. 

The causes, then, of the theological changes that are going 
on, are to be sought for in this one grand and hopeful fact 
that the world is growing. It is not the ignorant and the 
vicious whose opinions are disturbing the adherents of the 
old theology. It is the philosophers, the scientists, and 
the critics of whom the priesthood are in fear. Let us now 
look a little more particularly at this phenomenon of world- 
growth and note some of its principal phases. 

In the first place, it is important to consider the enormous 
modern growth of the world on its physical side. Without 
doing this one might wonder as to why these changes in 
thought are so concentrated and cumulative in these later 
times. But with this in mind, it will be seen that they 
could not have come before, as well as that they must come 
now. It needed the inventions of the printing-press, of gun- 
powder, of steamboat and railway and telegraph, in order 
that the whole world might be open to exploration. Un- 
known regions are always the home of mystery. And people 
have always fancied that all sorts of strange happenings 
might be going on beyond walls over which they could not 
climb. But now all lands are visited, all languages are 
studied, all manuscripts are collected and all scriptures are 
read. The ruins and relics of antiquity have surrendered 
their secrets. Religions have been studied in their origins 
and lines of development. And, beyond our little planet, 
the universe has been reduced to order and many of its 
mighty laws comprehended. 

At last then, and in our day, for the first time in the 
world’s history, adequate materi ils of know ledge have been 

gathered for the forming of rational opinions on some of the 
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great problems, and the “thoughts of men are widened” to a 
comprehension of them. 

Out of this condition of things has been born the first 
cause to be noted among those which are producing the theo- 
logical changes through which we are passing. ‘This is the 
science of historical and literary criticism. It used to be 
considered a virtue to believe. It is so considered still, pro- 
vided what we believe is the truth. If not, it is a virtue to 
disbelieve. And if we do not know, the only virtue is in 
doubt — keeping the mind in a state of suspense until we do 
know. It is criticism that has brought us to this. 

Looking at it as a literary production only, the authoress of 
Robert Elsmere had a right to make her hero’s change of opinion 
turn on any consideration she pleased, provided only that it 
is an adequate one. But as a picture of the present age it 
is singularly deficient, though I have not seen this made 
anything of by those who have so voluminously discussed it. 
Robert is influenced entirely by questions of criticism. He 
does not seem to be troubled by anything else. To my 
mind, however, this is only one of three or four great causes, 
either one of which might equally well have served the 
novelist’s turn. So, as I said, the book is singularly deficient 
when looked at as a picture of the times. But it is good 
and sufficient so far as it goes. Let us note the motives 
which induced the revolution in Elsmere’s mind. 

He was making a careful and first-hand study of a certain 
historical period, during which he found himself obliged to 
note certain things. He awoke to the fact that the, peo- 
ple in that age were very credulous; that they readily 
believed all sorts of wonders on hearsay evidence with- 
out feeling called on to investigate or demand proof; and 
he was compelled to subject the statements of the old 
chroniclers to the tests of probability as established by our 
knowledge of human nature and the uniformity of natural 
laws. Then he began to note that this critical method 
was not usually applied to the study of Biblical times 
and records, and asked himself why. To this query he 
found no satisfactory answer. When he began thus to 
study the Scriptures, he found himself, as an honest student, 
compelled to regard them as human productions, containing 
all sorts of human errors and reflecting the manners and 


actions not only of the age that produced them, but also 
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their crude, theological conceptions and their low ideas of 
morality. Such was the result, in his mind, cf the methods 
of modern critical enquiry. And to this result must it come 
in the case of every honest and unbiased student. 

Let us note a few facts that a careful critical inquiry has 
established. In the first place, the Biblical books are almost 
wholly anonymous. Nobody knows, concerning most of 
them, either when, where, or by whom they were written. 
The people who, in old times, undertook to vouch for them 
did not know nearly so much about them as we do to-day. 
It is discovered that the reasons for accepting them were 
wholly traditional, or superstitious, or fanciful, without one 
trace of rational criticism such as would be applied at the 
present time. For example, one of the Church fathers thinks 
there can be neither more nor less than four gospels, because 
there are four quarters of the heavens and four winds. This 
is a fair specimen of what they called reasoning. 

We know also, concerning these books, that the very 
oldest manuscripts do not reach the time of the events 
recorded by several centuries ; and we do not know that any 
proper care was taken to transmit them without change. 
Indeed there is more than a suspicion that party-spirit and 
religious bigotry have left traces on them. The gospels, 
with one possible exception, are the work of several men 
traditions and growths instead of true histories, or history in 
the proper sense of that word. The one exception is of late 
origin and is a theological treatise rather than a biography. 
Then we have learned that, in those days people easily 
believed and reported whatever was supposed to be fitted for 
edification and were not troubled by questions of historical 
accuracy. Admiring wonder was much busier than the 
spirit of investigation. There is no reason in the wide 
world, except a purely traditional one, for supposing any book 
ever written to have been infallibly inspired. Religious 
reverence even forbids us to believe it; for the books are 
full of errors and contradictions, while the moral tone of 
many parts of them is such as to make it impiety in us to 
credit them to a just or loving God. 

It is getting to be more and more impossible for the hon- 
est and serious-minded student to set the Bible apart from 
all other books or treat it ~«as the source of infallible 
knowledge on any subject. It will be easily seen, then, that 
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this alone has created for us a theological world unknown to 
our fathers and compels us to look out with new eyes over 
the universe of God. 

The next to be noted among the causes of the theological 
changes we are passing through is the new conception of the 
universe that has been given to us by the discoveries of phys- 
ical science. 

It is not merely the size or the kind of universe in which 
the imaginations of the fathers lived; nor is it chiefly the 
mistakes of the Bible writers as to its creation,—God’s pur- 
pose and plan in it all—that we need to consider. These 
alone indeed are quite enough to discredit the old-time teach- 
ings of the Church. But it is the new thought of God that 
these physical changes compel us to hold which is the matter 
of most importance. 

Men picture the universe as well as their mental powers 
and their means of investigation enable them to do. The 
only evil about it was that they should take their childish 
dreams to be the revelation of the infinite verities. It was a 
very small world, hardly larger than we now know the orbit 
of the moon to be. The earth was at the centre, a flat sur- 
face surrounded by the ocean stream, * fixed upon the seas 
and established upon the floods.” Ps. xxiv. 2. Or if they 
dared to think of it as a sphere, it was still the centre of all 
things, and inhabited only on its upper side. Beneath it was 
hell and just above the blue dome was heaven. The sun, 
the moon, the stars-—all these existed only to light and warm 
the earth. God sat upon His throne in heaven, surrounded 
by His celestial court and attended by innumerable angels. 
He governed the earth as a king governs a province of his 


empire. He was supposed to issue such decrees as He pleased, 
attaching to their obedience or disobedience such rewards and 


penalties as seemed good in His sight. Men had no rights as 
against the almighty despot. If one dared to question, the 
swift answer was: * Who art thou that repliest against God ?” 
The men of the old time had no idea of any Divine order in 
the government of the world. Indeed the natural order was 
evil; the devil was “the God of this world.” It had 
rebelled and chosen him as its ruler, and the purpose of God 
was to save out of it an elect few. Devils came and went 
at their will, tempting men. ,But to thdse who turned away 
from their evil surroundings and chose God for their king, He 
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sent His swift angels in answer to their prayers to help and 
deliver them. Arbitrary decrees and miraculous interference 
ruled. And when the probationary use of the system had 
been wrought out, the world was to be destroyed’ and only 
heaven and hell remain forever. : 

It was in the midst of thoughts like these that the old 
theology took shape. But what has happened? Modern 
discoveries have demonstrated that this whole scheme of 
things— rational enough to the thought of the childhood 
world—is as unreal as a dream of ie night. Our earth is 
only one little planet in one little system; and of such 
systems there are millions. Of the physical universe we can 
conceive neither beginning nor end nor limit in space. To 
our thought it is infinite. Our little earth was not specially 
created for any such purpose as the old theology presup- 
poses, and is not governed after any such method. In a 
universe such as we now know this to be, it is incongruous 
even to absurdity to think of God as a localized, outlined 
Being setting forth His arbitrary decrees like a celestial Kaiser. 

We must think of God as the infinite spirit and life, «Who 
is in all and through all.” There are no laws of God except 
the natural laws of the universe and those that reveal them- 
selves in the nature and development of man. There 
are no penalties except those that are inextricably inter- 
twined in the order of things—the law of cause and effect. 
Miracles become unbelievable, not because anyone can 
“prove” that such a thing never happened, but because we 
cannot think of God as absurd or contradictory, as tearing 
down with one hand what He is eternally building with 
the other. Since the laws of the universe are the very 
presence and activity of God, and since He is perfectly wise, 
we cannot think of Him as reduced to the necessity of 
interfering with His own work in order to carry out His own 
plans. If then, one comprehends a little the new universe in 
which the intelligent modern man is living, the whole old- 
time scheme of things dissolves and fades away as completely 
as our childhood notions disappear in the presence of the 
grown-up realities of life. They are not so much disproved 


as they are outgrown and seen to be impossible. As it is 
only by remaining a child that one can continue to live in 
the magic world of fairyland, so it is only by getting out of 
the nineteenth century and living in the dreamland of the 
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fifteenth that one can retain an honest and intelligent adher- 
ence to the system of things that have no place in the world 
of to-day. 

There is one other cause of theological change which is 
alone sufficient to work a revolution. And this has grown 
out of still other scientific discoveries. It is our new 
knowledge as to the age of the earth coupled with the antiquity, 
origin, and nature of man. It is time that someone came to the 
relief of the belabored and much abused Moses. So far as 
we know, he had neither opinions nor knowledge on the 
subject of the creation of the world or the origin or fall of 
man. It is well known to ail competent scholars that he had 
no hand in composing the five books traditionally ascribed to 
him. It is also well known that the Jews did not attempt 
to tell any story of -Eden or the Fall until after they had 
borrowed it in the days of their captivity. So, after all, 
these things are only pagan traditions which the ignorance of 
later times incorporated in the Jewish records and then set up 
on high as a Divine revelation. There is no more reasonable 
basis for them than there is for the stories of Hercules or one 
of the tales of the Arabian nights. And yet they have been 
made to stand in the way of the world’s knowledge, have 
been made the means of darkening human minds, oppressing 
human hearts and kindling fires for the burning of brave and 
noble men for ages. 

It has been proved beyond question that the earth is 
hundreds of thousands, perhaps millions of years old. So 
thoroughly is this established that the Biblical interpreters 
have been compelled to stretch the “days” of Genesis and 
try to turn them into indefinitely prolonged “periods” of 
time. Yet Genesis says “day,” with * morning and evening.” 
And it is mere word-juggling to try to make it say anything 
else. 

But not only this; not only is the earth very old; it is 
now settled, beyond intelligent controversy, that man has 
lived here not six thousand years, but probably two hundred 
thousand at least. 

And, once more, when we look for * Adam” the first man, 
we do not find him the perfect creature of the old theology 
in Eden. Eden has taken its place with the * Fountain of Per- 
petual Youth,” with « El Dorado,” with the « Happy Valley,” 
with the “Age of Gold,” with *Aladin’s Lamp” and the 
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“Magic Carpet,” in the land “East of the sun and west of 
the Moon.” And the first man is found in the jungle close 
on the border of the animal world. Without fire, without 
clothes, without tools or weapons, he starts on his upward 
long and weary journey. In the light of these discoveries 
the utterly baseless tradition of the fall becomes absurd. No 
fall, but on the other hand, the ascent of man, is what now 
appears. Beginning at the lowest, man was never so high 
as he is to<lay. Led by the Divine hand he is growing to 
recognition of, and into likeness to his “ Father in Heaven.” 
Child of the Infinite Spirit, his destiny is an eternal prog- 
ress towards the infinite perfection. 

The fact is blinked perpetually and shuffled out of sight, 
but it must be insisted on more and more, by all honest and 
serious thinkers, that this one fact is the death-blow of 
the old theology. That theology would never have existed 
but for the supposed fact — now known to be no fact at all 
of the fall of Man. Its one, sole, age-long purpose has been 
to “save”? men from this “fall.” In the light of to-day then 
“the plan of salvation” has no rational excuse for continued 
existence one day more. Of course it will exist for a good 
while longer. Inertia, prejudice, bigotry, fear, vested 
interests, tradition, habit,—these are always the friends of 
established institutions. But, “the stars in their courses,” 
intelligence, light, leve, truth, God, all these fight for the 
better future. And by and by the world will look back on 
these things and wonder that they were endured so long. 

Still another cause of theological change is in the growth 
of the moral nature of man. 

The rise of modern Unitarianism was indeed a critical 
movement on one side of it; but it was far more a moral 
movement. It wus a protest against the moral subjection of 
man to an imaginary tyranny established in the heavens and 
feared as Divine. We find it difficult to understand the 
mental attitude of a noble, gentle, loving soul like Jonathan 
Edwards or St. Augustine. And yet, we have to recognize 
the anomaly, the apparent contradiction. Men can grow up 
under a system and become so mentally biased by it that 
they do not see how it outrages all the finer, higher in- 
stincts of their own natures. So it is nothing against the 
sense of human justice and love of good men to-day that 


they can believe in and defend a system of government, 
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supposed to exist in heaven, that they would hate and fight 
if it were paralleled on earth. So, as commonplace as the 
truth ought to be, it struck many men like a flash of revela- 
tion when John Stuart Mill exclaimed that he would not 
believe in or worship as goodness in heaven, what he could 
not regard as goodness on earth. 

Yet, if one dares to think, he will see that the whole 
scheme of salvation embodied in the orthodox creed, is 
judged by any human standards of goodness, — even hideously 
unjust and cruel. And yet, we are asked to admire it as a 
manifestation of the infinite pity. The pathetic, human 
figure of Jesus, patiently teaching and patiently dying, blinds 
us to the horror of the scheme of which he is made a part. 

Created innocent, indeed, but of necessity without expe- 
rience; left to the mercy of a superhuman tempter; made 
the representative of a countless race of descendants ; con- 
demned with all his children to eternal pain; left to wander 
the earth, for the most part ignorant of his condition or 
destiny, even to this day; the offer of salvation made to a 
few, but so made that even the most of them cannot see or 
accept its claims; the helpless, hopeless millions sinking 
hourly into hell ;—such is the picture of man as contained 
in the creed. Looked at in the light of human justice, it seems 
like a nightmare, 2 madman’s fancies or the plottings of an 
Inferno. 

And if, as though we were rebelling against God, Paul 
asks us as if “the potter’? has not “power over the clay,” 
we reply, doubtless he has power. But we are not clay 
alone. And even if God has power to make one of us for 
honor and another for dishonor, He has not the right. He has 
the right to lead us through any process of sorrow or disci- 
pline necessary to fit us for a nobler career. But Infinite 
wisdom and Infinite power are Infinite obligation. And any 
God worthy the name is under the highest conceivable obli- 
gation to see to it that every soul He chooses to create shall 
find the boon of life, — given unsought —a good and not an 
evil. Sometime, somewhere, however far off, to all good 
must come, or else all talk of a good God is mockery and 
delusion. 

Among barbarians it may be conceded that the bloody 
and cruel chief has a right to torture and kill for the grati- 
fication of his whim. But, thank God, we have outgrown 
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that. And gloze it over as they will, it is barbarism still 
that dominates the printed creeds. But the amazed human 
conscience will not longer accept it. We ask the old 
question, * Shall not the Judge of all the earth do right?” 
And the reply to this must be the destruction of the old 
theology. For when the arbitrary hell goes the arbitrary sal- 
vation must go with it. The revolt against the old ideas then, 
does not mean that the world is getting wicked, but precisely 
the opposite. It is getting too good any longer to worship 
a conception of God that is beneath its own moral level. 

Along with this growth of the sense of justice has gone 
also a growth of tenderness which has wrought to a similar 
end. The human heart revolts, and will no longer bear con- 
ceptions to which it was once practically indifferent. It 
seems as though there must have been an immense increase 
in the nervous susceptibility of man. The barbaric man will 
cut and torture himself, as well as his enemies, in a way 
that we could not now endure. Delicate lords and fine ladies, 
in the middle ages, could keep a rival in some horrible 
dungeon for years without its seeming at all to interfere 
with their peace of mind. Either the imagination or the 
power of sympathy must have been less active and acute 
than they now are. So, in the olden times, it is not so 
very strange that they could endure pictures of the Divine 
wrath, such as we cannot now understand their ever having 
seriously believed. 

One of the old church fathers, retorting in natural anger 
upon the persecutors of the Christians, seems to delight in 
painting the torments to which he expects to see them sub- 
jected in hell. He exclaims, “ How shall I exult, how 
laugh!” And he goes on at length to picture their impo- 
tent and helpless agonies, while he, a delighted spectator, 
looks down upon them from his heights of bliss. In con- 
trast with this, take the attitude of the noble and tender- 
hearted Dr. Albert Barnes. He was indeed a Presbyterian 
and felt compelled to accept the doctrine of eternal pain. 
But this is the way he felt about it: —*I have read to some 
extent what good and wise men have written; I have looked 
at their theories and explanations, I have endeavored to 
weigh their arguments; for my whole soul pants for light 
and relief on these questions. But I get neither; and in the 
distress and anguish of my own spirit, | confess that I have no 
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light whatever. I see not one ray to disclose to me the reason 
why sin came into the world ; why the earth is strewed with the 
dying and the dead, and why men must suffer to all eternity. 
I have never yet seen a particle of light thrown on these sub- 
jects that has given a moment’s ease to my tortured mind; 
nor have I an explanation to offer, or a thought to suggest, 
that would be of relief to you. . . . When I see my 
friends, my parents, my fi umily, my people, my fellow-citizens, 
—when I look upon the whole race, all involved in this sin 
and danger; and when I see the great mass of them wholly 
unconcerned, and when I feel that God only can save them, 
and yet that He does not do it,—I am struck dumb. It is 
all dark, dark, dark to my soul, and I cannot disguise it.” 

So does the doctrine strike the tender heart of a noble man, 
who yet feels obliged to accept it. But when in the fuller 
light of our new revelation from God, we are released from all 
even supposed necessity of thinking thus, how gladly will we 
escape from the fumes of this nightmare Inferno, and climb 
up into the fresh air and under the blue skies of our Father. 

Only one other force, at work in producing the great 
theological change of the modern world, is there space for 
now. I refer to the movement called Spiritualism. At 
present Ido not even raise the question as to whether the 
claims of the spiritualists are true. No matter, for my 
present purpose, whether they are or not. The belief is at 
work in the case of thousands and so is supplanting the 
beliefs that held the field before. And the great peculiarity 
and importance of it, as contrasted with the most of the 
causes already mentioned, is that it makes its chief appeal to 
love and hope, and not so much to the intellect. So it reaches 
and suddenly converts multitudes that mere abstract argu- 
ments would not touch. 

Perhaps the chief power at work in the conquests of early 
Christianity was its promise of victory over death. And so 
mighty was this for a time that it made tender women strong 
even in the presence of wild beasts in the arena, and turned 
the torture chamber and the stake into the very gates of 
heaven. But all this is now only a far-away tradition; and 
Paul’s triumph-cry, * To die is gain,” even when it falls on 
professedly Christian ears, finds little response in the hearts of 
those who mourn “even as others who have no hope.” But 
to such as these comes this new voice. It claims to be the 
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call of friends who have just passed over. It has declared 
that death is only another birth,— “a consummation devoutly 
to be wished.” To such as are believers, it does indeed 
abolish death and give back the lost. No wonder then that 
wistful eyes look longingly towards it, and broken hearts are 
greedy for its promised balm. 

Where it is accepted the old faith fades away, because no 
place for it is left. The new supplants the old. So it does 
not so much disprove the old theology as it dissolves and 
dissipates it. Then it is curious for the student of these 
things to note that none of the “ spirits” are “ orthodox.” | 
have been greatly struck by the observation of this strange 
fact. Perhaps this largely accounts for the bitter opposition 
of the old churches. Without some such consideration it 
would seem unaccountable that believers in apparently the 
same kind of happenings long ago should so denounce the 
possibility of their ever happening again. 

Such then are some of the causes of the great theological 
changes the world is passing through. What is to be the 
outcome? Is religion dying? No more than it means death 
for the life within to burst the chrysalis, to take to itself 
wings and be at home in God’s upper sunshine and air. No 
more than it means death for childhood to put away child- 
ish things and enter man’s estate. A grander faith in God, a 
larger trust in man, a higher type of religious thought and 
life, a nobler outlook for the future,— these are some of the 
things it means. It is not faith, but the lack of it, that is 
displayed by those who dare not fearlessly face the search for 
truth and take the consequences of investigation. The real 
infidelity to-day is to be found with those who stand with their 
backs to the sunrise, and see no reality except in the shadows 
of the night that is passing away. God is in the power that 
is wheeling the earth into the new day; and that day is one 
of such promise as the weary old world has never seen. 





THE RELIGIOUS QUESTION : 
OR THE CHRISTIANITY OF THE CHRIST—WHAT 
IS IT, AND WHERE FOUND?* 


BY W. H. H. MURRAY. 


It is a strange fate that has befallen all great religions which 
have been published to the world. No one can become a stu- 
dent of these noble, and as I believe, inspired, efforts to edu- 
cate man, and not be filled with inexpressible sadness ; for in 
every case he is brought face to face with the fact that these 
religions have never had a fair chance on the earth, the reason 
being that they have never been proclaimed rightly, never 
had the proper expression given to their animating spirit. 

The religion of Confucius, as Confucius conceived and 
expressed it, was a thing of beauty and of power. It had in 
it both the energy and the benevolence of the skies. If it 
did not come from the inspiration of God, then I know not 
how to account for it, nor for the order and quiet, the 
comfort and peace, the industry and temperance, which for 
so many centuries it has given to so large a portion of the 
human race. But all of us know that pure Confucianism 
died with Confucius; that scarcely had he passed, before 
the truth that he proclaimed and lived began to be formu- 
lated into a system and organized into a structure so inert, 
so complex and cumbersome, so inelastic and unresponsive 
to spiritual energies, that what was vital and truly divine 
in his teachings was made comparatively inefficient. The 
spirituality and effectiveness of the Master’s wisdom and 
piety were buried and lost under the mass of formalism 
which his followers, with the best intent, piled upon them. 

The same remark holds good of Buddha. Contemplated 
through the deep and dense haze of mysticism which speedily 
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gathered around it, Buddhism shines dimly, with a fickle 
and shifting light, like a star nearly hidden by enveloping 
mists. But that a star is there, and that, measured by 
the purity and potency of its rays, it is a star of no 
mean magnitude — no reverent student of religion who has 
studied Oriental piety can doubt. The so-called mysticism 
of Buddhism is no greater than the mysticism of Theological 
Christianity, and arose doubtless from the same source — the 
intermeddiing of many little and uninspired human minds 
with the plain utterance of a great and divinely inspired one. 
Of Zoroaster the same holds true. It is a pity that his 
conceptions of truth can never be clearly known to us, for 
here and there the student comes across a fragment sug- 
gestive of such exquisite beauty, that he can but wonder 
what must have been the glory of the whole. It may be 
that progressive discoveries and advancing scholarship will 
yet make the world acquainted with the vital and originating 
elements of this religion, from which the Jews, and through 
their Scriptures we, have derived so much that is fine and 
spiritual in our conceptions of God. But even now scholar- 
ship has ascertained enough to know that no author of a 
religion has ever delved deeper into the deep things of God, 
or risen on steadier wing higher toward the stars, than did 
this great religionist of the Persian race. Indeed, any one 
whose mind is so far taught as to be sensitive to the losses 
which truth has met in its stormy history, can but mourn 
that we haye not a clear knowledge of the authors of these 
ancient religions, the high quality of their personality, and 
the connection of their intelligence with that divine and 
divinely sympathetic intelligence whence they derived both 
the gift of their natures and the inspiration of their efforts. 
Now the same fate which befell all these ancient religions 
has befallen Christianity. No sooner had the Master departed, 
than his religion became a matter of dispute between his 
followers. Peter had his views of its adaptations, and Paul 
his. Jerusalem, Antioch, Alexandria, and Rome had separate 
gospels and separate interpretations. The early churches 
were ignorant, and the early teachers opinionated. The 
blind were leaders of the blind, and they both fell into a 
ditch. On the one hand, the Jewish wing of: the church 
were determined that the simple faith of Jesus should be made 
to harmonize with the symbolism of Judaistic rites. On the 
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other, the Gentile wing were equally determined to fashion it 
into adaptations to the philosophic opinions of the Romans and 
the Greeks. Whilea third party—anda most influential one— 
strove to influence it in the direction of Alexandrian thought 
and speculation. From these three sources, and from each 
equally, perhaps, came misunderstanding and error. He 
who came to introduce a new and blessed habit of life, a 
sweet and holy manner of thought and conduct, redeeming 
the world collectively by reforming the world individually, 
was dragged from this high level, and compelled to occupy a 
far lower plane —a plane on which he was made to appear 
and to be but the author of one more religion to be added to 
the many already known on the earth. The vital power of 
the man Jesus was encased within the rigid enclosure of 
human rites, forms, and ceremonies, until he was so smothered 
by them that the outbreathing of his divine individualism 
was so far checked that his followers received little inspiration 
from it. The letter which killeth was exalted, while the 
spirit which giveth life was debased. And in this way a 
loss which can never be compassed even by human imagi- 
nation fell upon the Church. It was in the spiritual realm 
as great a disaster as would befall the physical if between the 
earth and the sun some vast, opaque body should be wheeled, 
and remain a steady fixture. 

All this was bad enough, but a worse fortune followed. 
The Roman Empire, already deep in its moral and intellectual 
decadence, blind with ignorance and loaded with vices, filled 
with all manner of impurities, and tottering on the verge of 
an ignominious grave, adopted Christianity as a state religion. 
By this act a wide door was opened for the incoming of 
errors numberless and of influences most fatsl. Imperial 
Rome fell, and was buried in her own mud ; and Papal Rome 
arose, thrust up as by volcanic action from the old imperial 
ooze. ‘Then came that long period known to us of modern 
times as the Dark Ages —a period of inconceivable ignorance, 
violence, and brutality. Then letters died like a flower on a 
stalk whose root can find no nourishment. Then the follow- 
ers of the Man of Peace became followers of war. Then 
the bishops of the Church became worldly magnates, and, 
sword in hand, fought each other for holy office and holy pre- 
cedence. Then mighty prelates led armies to battle, and waged 
war in the interests of Satan. Then was the Church filled 
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with contentions, cruelty, and all uncleanliness, and men 
were elected to the Papal chair who were too ignorant to 
write their names. Then were the anathemas of God bought 
and sold, and curses pronounced in the interests of lowest 
intrigue. Then within the Church were held great councils, 
packed with partisans as are our political caucuses with us, 
and dogmas and doctrines under which Christianity groans to- 
day imposed upon the Church by the scantiest majorities, 
through fraud and threat. He who will place himself on 
the boundary of the twelfth century and turn his gaze back 
to the fourth, will behold with amazement, nay, with horror, 
the condition of the world during those eight hundred years, 
and the depths into which the Christian Church was sunk. 
He will no more wonder that for a period Christianity was 
lost. He will no more wonder that the Christian system 
to-day is one of truth and error mingled, of strength and 
weakness joined ; but he will, rather, wonder that Christianity 
was ever rediscovered, and be amazed that:so much of truth 
and of strength still abides in the system. Jerusalem, 
Antioch, Alexandria, Rome, Constantinople —how much of 
error, of misconception of the Master’s mission, and of devilish 
opposition to the man Jesus and to his plan of saving the 
race, these historic names and places represent! Speaking 
in the interest of truth and piety, I marvel that there is 
anything of either left to us or in us as a heritage and an 
inspiration, when I behold the monstrous theological imposi- 
tions pile¢ upon us by these bad and mad centuries, during 
which, you will remember, the theological expression of 
Christianity was formulated and riveted upon the Church. 
You are acquainted with theology, with that which is 
preached and that which is discreetly left in silence un- 
preached. I need not enumerate to you the monstrous 
opinions of this and that individual, and this and that age, 
which have been foisted upon the Christian faith. The 
dogmas of the Papal Church are no more divergent from 
the simple truth, as Jesus proclaimed it, than are many 
doctrines held in the past by those who protested against 
the errors of Rome. Every religion has had its origin 
of evil, no better and no worse than ours. That man 
is inclined to sin we all know, but how he came to be 
so inclined no one knows, and all speculation as to it is 
vain, or worse than vain. The doctrine of bodily resur- 
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rection is as old as the world, but of it no one knows any- 
thing. It must be relegated to the realm of the imagination. 
The Egyptians fancied that they had fortified themselves 
against the contingencies of mortality, and embalmed the 
bodies of their honored and their loved for eternity. But he 
who has seen the very same bodies preserved by that art, 
which was the flower of their piety, transported across oceans 
and ground up into dust, as are animal bones, in the mills 
which supply modern agriculture with its fertilizers for the 
grass crop and for turnips, must be impressed with the folly 
of human speculation. The doctrine of hell, as a place 
where the wicked are physically tortured, has been taught in 
the Church and insisted on by the ablest of Christian teachers 
as an essential part of the C hristian scheme. That vulgari- 
zation of spiritual conce} ptions is now be ing relegated to the 
limbo into which are dune the cast-off garments of vagabond 
theories. The moral re sponsibility of | irresponsible infants, 
with the swift consignment of them to eternal perdition, has 
not been so long dead that its funeral has, as yet, in all the 
churches been attended. The hopeful thing about it is, the 
hideous doctrine goes to its grave unfollowed by a single 
mourner. The doctrine of the confessional —that dreadful 
thumb-serew which gave and gives an awful knowledge of 
the secrets of life and of families to pure and evil-minded 
priests alike; the dogma of marriage as a sacrament and not 
as a voluntary contract, which wrenches from the hands of 
the State a wise and benevolent control over the lives of its 
subjects and the birth and education of children; these, and 
a long list of other dogmas and theories, half right, half 
wrong, good, bad, or neither, or simply foolish ; — but why 
go over the long list? Why take my breath, or your time, 
to enumerate the multitude of errors, theories, speculations, 
which have been piled like Ossa upon Pelion, a mighty mass, 
upon the Divine Man and his teachings, our Master and our 
Lord as we Christians call him, until he himself, and the 
sweet, simple truths he taught, have almost been buried out 
of mortal sight for these fifteen hundred years? And because 
I would tunnel down through the superincumbent mass of 
human fiction piled upon him, hoping to find the real man 
himself, the actual spirit of his life and the genuine sub- 
stance of his teaching, I am looked upon with suspicion by 
you who bear his name and reverence his memory. 
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You see, then, what my mind, from a sense of duty to 
itself and to those who may seek guidance from me, does, 
touching this matter of theological Christianity. It throws 
overboard the monstrous accumulations of human guesses and 
judgments, opinions and inferences, interpretations and con- 
clusions, which, by the ignorant and the learned, the good 
and the evil alike, have been heaped upon the life which 
covered but a few years and the sayings which filled but a 
few pages, of the Man known to us as Jesus of Nazareth, 
and who was indeed the Christ, and who did indeed, as I be- 
lieve, found a Christianity, but no such Christianity as his 
disciples fabricated in his name, and which we, with modi- 
fications, have to-day. 

I wish you all to bear in mind, and especially you who are 
of minor years, that I am only giving you my opinions, and 


~ 


my opinions may be wrong. Years, with their increase of 
knowledge and broadening of the mental vision, teach mod- 
esty, and give birth to a certain timidity when speaking on 
great and difficult themes... But in this I am happily placed 
and conditioned,— viz., 1 am untrammelled by professional- 
ism; I am connected with no school of interpretation. I 


have a profound reverence for the religion of my fathers, and 
an inexpressible admiration for and faith in the Man who 
founded that religion. My mind is unapproachable to any 
influence save that high one which springs from honesty of 
purpose and a desire to assist you to live rightly. But still, 
being human, and hence partial in knowledge and imperfect 
of understanding, I am liable to err, and hence you must 
trust to your own intelligence, and to the intelligence of 
others wiser, perhaps, than I, and sit in judgment on what I 
say without fear or favor. 

In order to appreciate the failure of Christianity, you 
must remember what it proposed to do. Jt undertook to con- 
vert the world. It was to bea world religion. ‘To this end it 
was tolerant of the world. There was not a man living, of 
any faith, of any cult, of any race, that might not have sat 
at the feet of Jesus and listened to his teachings without 
offence. The tolerance of Jesus, considering that he was 
Jewish born and educated, was so phenomenal as to be finely 
suggestive. What other Jew ever rose above race, religion, 
the influence of his age and his political surroundings, and 
took his stand on the high level of universal brotherhood ? 
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Such unprecedented conduct starts interrogation. Whence 
is this Jew—a hearer might exclaim—who rises thus above 
his race, his age, his tribe, his family, and speaks of all 
races as if he were one with them all, knit closely to them in 
fraternal bonds? Nor did he in his “sayings” put him- 
self into intellectual opposition to men, whatever might 
be their faith, their religion, or their politics. To those 
whose eyes, colored with cunning, see everything of their 
own hue and shade, this characteristic of Jesus might seem 
artful and adroit, like their own evasive shrewdness; but to 
him of honest nature, and Whose eyes reflect objects truth- 
fully, the tolerance and magnanimity of Jesus mark him as a 
being endowed with such intelligence and affection that he 
apprehended his fraternal connection with all races. ‘That 
Jesus believed himself to have such universal connection with 
mankind I accept as a biographical fact. That he came to 
teach a piety that might be received as a habit of life by all 
men, whatever might be their mental beliefs, I have no 
doubt. That he believed himself to pe the embodiment and 
impersonation of a divine energy and a restorative influence 
capable of redeeming the race, as a race, from error and sin, I 
make no question. And if Christianity has not done this for 
the race, then is the founder of it suffering to-day the pangs 
of chagrin and disappointment; and I can fancy him as say- 
ing, in whatever sphere he may now be, as he contemplates the 
dreadful condition of things on the earth,—its wars, its mur- 
ders, its drunkenness, its pauperism, its ignorance, its impie- 
ties, —* It is not my fault. I took to that earth the reforma- 
tive energies of heaven, and in my sayings I did so plainly 
teach men truth, and in my life I did give them such an 
example, that all men who heard my sayings and got knowl- 
edge of my life should have been irresistibly drawn to me and 
my way of living. And if they have not been, then is it not 
because I did not teach and live rightly, but because my 
teachings and my life have not been put rightly before the 
people.” 

Now, as I believe, this imagined exclamation of Jesus, as 
he contemplates the world to-day, is an accurate and exhaus- 
tive statement of the case. His teachings and his life have 
never been put rightly before the people. Broadly put, his 
system of redemption has never been rightly apprehended by 
the mass of his nominal followers, and is not to-day. 
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But before I give you the reasons for this judgment, I ask 
you all to mark the moral condition of the world— of the 
civilized world— and to recall that nearly two thousand years 
have passed since Jesus lived. He came to bring peace to 
the world, and the world is filled with war. Look at the so- 
called Christian nations. Their boundaries bristle with 
bayonets as a well-trimmed hedge with thorns. He came 
to introduce the era of forgivingness. What nation or 
race has learned the lesson? He came to redeem society 
from selfishness. But when was society ever more selfish 
than now? Men, under the reign of his ideas, were to love 
God with all their hearts, and their neighbors as themselves. 
Where will you find acommunity thus inspired? His follow- 
ers were to be lowly-minded and humble. Look at their 
robes, their mitres, their crowns, their signet-rings, their titles 
of honor, and their thirst for these. The old earth is earthy 
still; the human race is human still. The perfection of 
heaven is still confined to heaven. ‘The divinity of the skies 
still keeps its throne above the stars. The perfectness of 
God is not in man, nor His royalty enthroned at the head of 
nations. ‘Two thousand years have passed, and Christianity 
has not triumphed. 

To this same conclusion many other men have come, some 
with the flippancy of irreverence, some with the groan f sad- 
ness, others yet with the moan of despair. I share with them 
the conclusion, but I do not share with them the resultant feel- 
ing. No one of any gravity of mind could ever be flippant, 
standing in front of such a conclusion; and the reason that I 
do not despond or despair is, because, while Christianity as it 
is known and applied, has failed, the real Christianity, the 
religion of Jesus himself, has not failed, for it has never been 
tried! And I firmly believe, when it is known and tried of 
men, that it will prove as successful as the great founder of 
it, and heaven in him, anticipated and foretold that it would 
be. 

I have often been asked to give my thought on this sub- 
ject to the public, and I have refrained; and some have said 
this and some that, in accounting for my silence. But the 
real reason for my silence was that the public were not ready 
for it. Outside of the church, irreverent wit and eloquence, 
reasoning from a false premise and to a false conclusion, 
were winning the average hearer not only from piety, but 
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from the reverence of it. Amid the laughter and cheers of 
the audience, Christianity was made the target against which 
the shafts of wit and satire were launched with a precision 
and vigor that made the target ring. I find no pleasure in 
such archery. I feather no such arrows. I set them to no 
such string. Even an erroneous religion seems to me better 
than no religion. Ignorant piety is better than no piety, and 
the blunders of the saintly, whether of priest or people, are 
to me a matter for tears rather than for laughter. I know 
that the iconoclast has his place and duty. I know that the 
idols which ignorance and error have fashioned must be 
smitten from their pedestals, and that to stop forever the 
utterances of false oracles even the semblance of a God may 
be properly shattered. But, owing to some quality of rever- 
ence in me, my hand grasps reluctantly the hammer of smit- 
ing, and I shrink from dealing a blow at a mouth which I 
know to be falsely prophetic, lest through it, amid volumes 
of error, there might sometime have issued for man’s help 
some message of divine truth. Thus stood it outside the 
Church. The debate was of a character which forbade me to 
join in it. 

If I looked within the Church, I saw no opportunity for 
my expression. The progressive thought of the Church stood 
in its pulpits, silent, stricken with those two dreadful afflic- 
tions, politic dumbness and the ague of fear. There was 
knowledge, but no speech. There was studentship, but 
no courage. So stood it with the progressive wing of the 
Church, until Andover, travailing as if pregnant with a 
mountain, brought forth a mouse! At the same time the 
retrogressive wing of the Church was hurrying backward as 
fast as its aged legs could carry it, vainly striving as it 
staggered along to carry the Church with it on its back. 
The one party did not believe the old dogmas, but lacked 
the honesty and courage to say so. The other party did 
believe them, and were belligerent in their defence. In such 
a condition of things there was no reason to think that any 
word that might be calmly spoken by myself, or by anyone 
outside of the Church, would receive kindly attention. Not 
until the laity itself should become aroused and alarmed at 
the peril to the Church, and the popular inefficiency of Chris- 
tianity as expressed by the Church and its doctrines, and 
begin to think and welcome the utterance of anyone that 
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was thinking, would there come to me either an opportunity 
or a duty to join in the discussion. For he who speaks when 
the hour is not fit, when the people are not ready to listen, 
speaks in vain. 

Your presence here to-night proves that we have come to 
a better time; that you are ready to listen to the opinion of 
anyone who is thoughtful and sincere, even as those who are 
anxious about things as they are, and more anxious about 
things as they are to be, — and therefore — with your permis- 
sion, —I will give you my idea of the Christ and Christianity ; 
of the man Jesus, and his mission as it appeared unto him 
while on the earth. And I will do this as one who feels he 
does not speak in vain. 

Where, then, friends, shall we find Christianity, and who 
shall teach us of it? Where shall the earnest soul, the 
devout mind, the affectionate heart, go for that full instrue- 
tion, that perfect enlightenment, which shall make us wise with 
the knowledge of eternal life? Shall we go to Andover, to 
New Haven, to Princeton? Shall we go to Edwards, Calvin, 
Luther, or to Augustine, or Peter, or Paul? Well, should 
you go to these, you would \indoubtedly get some idea of it, 
a few hints, and some s! conceptions. But you would 
be very silly to go to such ‘es of information when the 
one perfect and adequate source is nigh and accessible to you, 
to wit: the founder of Christianity himself. 

Will you please note, that this is no new or strange rule 
that 1 observe myself and ask you to observe, but the one 
that all sensible men follow in seeking accurate knowledge 
of people, places, and things. If you desire to know how 
the Eiffel tower looks, you can read what people have said 
about it, or you can go and see it. The latter way is the 
sure way. If you would have knowledge of Niagara, you 
can buy two or three books in which it is deseribed, or you 
can visit it yourself. I fancy no one would say that the 
latter way is not the best way. If you desired to understand 
Mr. Gladstone’s system of finance, would you come to me to 
teach you, or go to Mr. Gladstone himself? In brief, the 
rule which you and all the world should follow in seeking 
correct knowledge is, to go to the fountain-head of it — the 
last and highest source of authority. 

Now, in reference to this matter of the teachings and 
mission of Jesus, the last and highest authority is Jesus him- 
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self. To him, then, and to him alone, should we go. Mark 
the emphasis. To him alene, I say. For why should we go to 
any other one? Did he not understand himself and his mission 
better than any other? Will anyone dare say that Paul under- 
stood it as well as he,—Paul, who never saw or heard Jesus, 
who was, as he himself said, “as one born out of time,” and who 
declared that he was not fit to touch the latchet of his shoe? 
Is this the man to elevate, as a teacher of Christianity, 
above the level of the Master himself; and out of his mouth 
take doctrine and dogma, as if he spoke with a knowledge 
and authority equal to the Master’s? Or will anyone dare 
tell us that Peter is equal, as an authority as to what Chris- 
tianity is, to the Christ ?—Peter, who was the worst of all 
the disciples save Judas; who so little understood the 
Master’s mission that he thought it could be advanced by 
force ; whose loyalty was so thin that he could desert and 
deny his Master in the pirch of his life, and who would stand 
co-sharer of the eternal imfamy of Judas were it not haply 
recorded that he repented of his treachery unto tears. Would 
anyone dare tell us to go to such a follower of a great man 
to learn of him, when the great man himself was willing to 
explain all things to us himself? The idea is preposterous. 

Nor have I ever met with any man—not even a professor of 
theolog y—who has ever dared to suggest that Jesus did not 
fully explain himself and his mission, but left his plan of sal- 
vation in the condition of a house half builded when he died. 
Nor have I ever met anyone who has ever dared to hint that 
Jesus had hazy and indistinct views of his mission, or ex- 
pressed himself so imperfectly that those who heard him got 
hazy and indistinct views of it. On the other hand, it is the 
concurrent opinion of mankind that Jesus knew perfectly 
who he was, what he was, and what he came to do; and that 
he did speak in explanation of himself, his life, and his mis- 
sion in so plain and simple a fashion, that every man who 
heard could understand him. On this opinion I stand, and 
thus standing I say, that it is not in the writings of Paul or 
Peter, nor in those of ancient worthies, nor modern theolo- 
gians, that we are to find Christianity defined and enforced. 
But in the words and life of the Master himself alone shall 
we find it perfectly expressed. 


I do not forget that many who are reverent and scholarly 
have grave doubts touching the truthfulness of many passages 
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contained in those scraps of ancient Writing known to us as 
the Four Gospels. To a certain degree I sympathize with 
them in their feelings, and I take it that no one of even 
moderate scholarly research would to-day repeat the old-time 
pious bravado in eulogy of the ‘unimpeachableness of the 
records.” I admit that the records, in respect to certain 
passages which have been considered by Christians of prime 
value, cannot answer the interrogations of the student. Of 
certain other passages there is no doubt that they are gross 
fabrications, foisted bodily into the text. It is beyond 
doubt true, that Jesus in his conversations was wretchedly 
reported, and that the imperfection of human memory, the 
unreliableness of undisciplined human memory, marred the 
sequence of his sayings, and lessened the value of the record. 
Nevertheless, while as reports of his conversations the Gospels 
are wofully faulty, and as biographies, samples of wretched 
workmanship, they do still give the honest seeker a clear 
understanding of the Man, of his mission, as he himself 
understood it, and of that force or energy or influence — 
eall it what you may—on which he relied for success. In 
brief, the Gospels have given me, and will give anyone, a 
perfect conception of Christianity as it stood expressed, 
embodied, individualized in the person, the spirit, and the 
action of the Christ. And my conception of it thus derived, 
is as follows: 

Jesus did not come to introduce a new religion into the 
world, if by religion you mean a system of formulated truths. 
He did not come to establish a new philosophy; to publish a 
creed, by the acceptance or non-acceptance of which men 
were to be for him or against him; to declare a new theology 


to take the place of those theologies passing into decadence ; 
nor to revive a dying or dead ecclesiasticism, or to inaugurate a 


new one. There was nothing ecclesiastical in Jesus ; there was 
nothing theological in him; there was nothing philosophical 
in him—and everybody knows it. If you want theology, if 
you want philosophy, if you want ecclesiasticism, do not go 
to Jesus of Nazareth, for you will not find them in him, in 
his acts, or in his teachings. You may think that, being the 
author of a religion, you ought to be able to find these in 
him, but your thinking so will make no difference with the 
fact; and the fact is, that Jesus of Nazareth cared nothing 
about theology or philosophy, and never dreamed that he 
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should be the founder of a vast ecclesiasticism. He never 
came to do any such work as this, and had no wish to. 
What he did come to do, and what he did do, was to intro- 
duce a new habit of feeling and conduct among men, and to 


persuade them to adopt a new habit of life. 


When he was born, a new manner of living, not a new 
manner of thinking, was born. When he was born, a new life, 
and not a new creed, appeared for men’s guidance; and by 
imitating the life, and not by believing a creed, were men to 
be saved. He did not take knowledge of men by what they 
believed, but by what they did. “By their deeds ye shall 
know them,” said he. He did not ask men to believe in any 
form of truth; he said: “Believe in me, and you shall be 
saved.” Have faith in and copy my personality ; incorporate 
my spirit in your body; let the affection of my heart make 
its genial abode in your bosom, and you shall be saved. 
The disciple was to leave father and mother, and follow him. 
The ancestral habits, the effects of heredity, the perpetuated 
characteristics of blood, the family selfishness, the pride of 
race,—these were to be displaced, shoved aside, killed in 
them, that they might be free from them as he was free. 

Such is my conception of the Christianity of the Christ. 
I believe it to have been his own conception of it, for if he 
had any other conception of it, his conduct was most strange 
and unaccountable. gut if his idea was to establish a 
religion of heart, and not of mind, —of love and life, and 
not of thought and creed, — then was his conduct in perfect 
harmony with his purpose. 

For, if his religion was to be the religion of life, then 
in order that men might apprehend it rightly, it must be 
lived; lived by himself, for only so might they from him 
get either the right idea, or inspiration of it, and he become 
Master unto them. It is not because Jesus taught me the 
knowledge which may be expressed in words that ' am so 
much beholden to him, — for much that was truest and best 
in his speech had been said before him; and the sermon on 
the mount, the prayer that bears his name, and many of his 
sweetest and wisest sayings, had in substance been spoken 
by lips that had been dust a thousand years before Abraham 
lived. There was no more truth in the world when he was 
in it than before he came, for the great Spirit whom we call 
God was always in it, and through lips and lives of chosen 
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and saintly ones he was always telling men of himself and 
the way to be like him. Indeed, the old, old past is mur- 
murous with the deepest knowledge and the highest wisdom, 
and the farther one listens backward the more the sweet 
murmurings are multiplied, so that the most cautious student 


might without shame believe the story of our most ancient 
Book, that in the beginning of the race God was personally 
in the world, and counselled with men as a father counsels 
with children, face to face. That this was so, I credit, 
and that whatever other woful wrecks the storms of time 
have wrought for human loss, no wreck has been so dire, no 
loss so great, as the wreck of that union which once joined man 
to the great Spirit, and the loss of that knowledge, with its 
resultant virtue, which he taught the race in the beginning. 
But in this I am beholden to him as to no other being that ever 
lived, and to a degree I may never express in speech. He 
did show me the way of life by living such a life himself, 
that I know just how to live myself, so that I may have life 
everlasting. For this mortal life is but as a seed, and each 
seed bringeth forth after its kind; and as is the life here to 
you and to me, so shall our lives be hereafter. This I do 
verily believe, and for this knowledge, the knowledge of the 
true life and how to attain it, we are beyond doubt indebted 
to Jesus of Nazareth. 

Hence, as his religion Was a religion of life, and only by 
living it should the world ever be able to get accurate 
knowledge of it, it was incumbent upon him to live it him- 
self from end to end. Nor might there be any pi 
skipped or omitted but he must live it through, not dodging 

shrinking from anything that might befall, or 
any experience, whether sweet or .bitter,—and hence 
bitterest cup of all might not pass from him as he pray 
it might, for his religion was to be a religion of life; 
hence, that it might not be incomplete, the life which was to 
be the soul the perfect, the glorious expression of 
must be lived to its concluding agony, and the 
drained to its dregs. So was it done. 

A religion thus characterized and thus inspired has in 
its favor at the start not only universal — but a 
universal commendation to men, — for, first of all, it escapes 
those limitations which the op position of racial them eht and 
customs heaves up in its path. The Oriental differs from 


re 
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the Occidental mind. Nations and peoples differ in their 
laws, their tastes, and their customs. The majority of men 
have ever been, and perhaps will always be, too ignorant to 
understand a religion which requires intellect to explain and 
intellect to accept; and hence, if a religion is to be univer- 
sal, it must consist of elements and principles that are 
acceptable to all peoples and races, and that can be under- 
stood by the ignorant just as well as by the learned. And 
only a religion of life, in which the way of salvation is found 
in the corrected habits of life, and not in habits of thought 
or mental conceptions of truth, meets this necessity. And 
this can be said of the religion of Christ as he lived it. 
The man of the East and the man of the West can accept it 
with equal readiness. The slave can be its follower as 
truly as the master; and even he who cannot read and write 
can walk the road it paves for his feet as easily and as 
quickly as the priest or the savant. I know of no other 
religion of which this can be said with truth, and hence the 
founder of it must ever hold the highest place in the grati- 
tude and affection of mankind. 

Standing on this high level of thought, looking through 
the clear atmosphere of calm aud reflective studentship of this 
ereat theme, one beholds how far removed in nature and 
effect is the Christianity of the schools from the Christianity 
of the Christ. The Christianity of the schools is a vast 
system of intellectualism. It is a huge attempt of the human 
mind, laboring through eighteen centuries, to make man 
understand God and his relation to him. The effort is a 
failure, and will ever be. God is a spirit. No one hath seen 
Him at any time. In ancient times, when men were reverent, 
He had no name among them. Instead of the old reverence, 
we are impertinently inquisitive. Our theologians boldly 
analyze Him into His religious elements as a chemist does a 
known substance. Our children are taught the schedule of 
His virtues, and our boys can glibly rattle off the list of His 
attributes. I marvel that any reverence is left to a people 
among whom the holy mysteries have been so vulgarized. 
The Jewish boy, when in reading or speaking he came to the 
name of the Deity, laid his finger upon his mouth and em- 
phasized it by his silence. The boy of to-day utters it asa 
meaningless monosyllable, or hurls it like a missile at his 
little comrade with whom he is quarrelling. Do not think, 
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friends, that these changes from old to new are not significant, 
or that the saying of the Roman orator is not as applicable to 
us as it was to his own countrymen, when he exclaimed: 
* The people who do not reverence their gods will be deserted 
of them.” 

Vain is the attempt to bring men to God through the 
portals of the mind. They are too small for the soul to pass 
out, or for God to pass in through them. Vain are the 
attempted definitions of God which the schools have taught, 
and vainer yet their attempt to make man understand those 
definitions. Vain the attempt to erect a temple of salvation 
on knowledge and grace, when it must be founded, if founded 
at all,-on grace and life. Vain the effort to make men think 
alike,—to put one measurement on equal weights, to see 
truth from one and the same point of view. The Christianity 
of the Schools seeks to do these impossible things. You 
know the result. Instead of peace, it has caused war. Instead 
of promoting union, it has been the parent of divisions. It 
has estranged brother from brother, roughened the tempers, 
embittered the speech, and made hostile the acts of mankind. 
It has broken the religious world into fragments, and made 
each little fragment think itself the whole. It has advertised 
its presence with the sound of quarrelling and contention, and 
marked its progress down the centuries with the tumults of 
war and the stains of blood. I restrain myself from enumera- 
tion. You are intelligent, and you know the awful count 
that might be urged against Theological Christianity. We 
will pass it by as those who wish that by so doing they might 
pass it into oblivion. 

Now the Christianity of the Christ, in contradistinction from 
the Christianity of the Schools, does not attempt to teach one 
how to think, but simply how to live. It welcomes all 
thinkers, but not because they are thinkers. It favors no 
school of thought; it connects itself with no ecclesiasticism ; 
it is joined to no philosophy ; it depends for its advertisement 
upon the facility of no creed. It antagonizes no one, but 
welcomes with outstretched arms, to the companionship of its 
endeavors, its hopes, and its fruitions, those who would live 
rightly. The only people who have ever given it a fair trial 
are the Quakers; and the same magnificent success, both for 
themselves and their influence on others, might be made by 
every church, by every community, and by every nation who 
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would accept Christianity as the Quakers accept it, and live 
as they live. 

I see no reason why progress in the moral world should 
be so slow, or the return for moral effort so pitifully small. 
If the Church would address her efforts, not in persuading 
men to adopt a certain set of opinions, but to adopt certain 
habits of life, she would find the work of conversion easy 
and rapid. In the light of my experience and observation, 
it is not hard to persuade men and women to live rightly, 
but it is hard to persuade them to think and believe as other 
people do. The drunkard can be persuaded to quit his cups 
a good deal easier than you can persuade him to think as the 
Prohibitionists do. Argument will never reform him, per- 
suasion may. Men are mentally pugnacious, but affection- 
ally submissive. Love, not logic, conquers. “If ye love 
me ye will keep my commandments,” said the Master. 

What a charm there is in individualism! Call up the face 
of him you love the best, and tell me why you love him. 
For his talents, for his manners, for his physical strength or 
grace? No, it is not for his gifts, however brilliant; for his 
qualities, however fine. In the last analysis, you love the 
man, the mystery; that unnameable force, vigor, grace, charm 
that is individual in him. Others may not read him, but you 
translate him easily. Blank to others, to you he is as a 
written message: you understand him, you interpret him, 
and over you he has that greatest of all powers —the power 


of sweetness. 


Now, as I apprehend it, the power of Christianity as a 
religion is because it is a religion of the individual. In the 


case of Jesus, the power of his individualism was intense. 
He was filled with the magnetism of heaven; that magnetism 
which draws the weak toward the strong, turns the wicked 
toward the good, and the sinful toward the righteous. Men 
and women loved him instinctively. He was so abundant 
that he had affinity with all. He was the Bread of Life, and 
of him men ate and were filled. Jesus was a success be- 
cause of his individualism. Continue this individualism in 
the world, and you will win the worla. Christianity will 
succeed in the Christian, but not in the creed. 

That Jesus comprehended the puissance of this foree and 
put a right value upon individualism is beyond question. 
For, when he sent his followers forth, he charged them to 
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go to all the nations of the earth and disciple them in his 
name. Individuals were sent to bring individuals to an in- 
dividual. His was to be a religion of personal connection of 
his followers with himself. They were not to persuade 
men to accept a certain form of belief, but to adopt a certain 
habit of life; to make his habit of feeling and living theirs, 
and thus through right conduct to enter into communion with 
him, and through him with the Father. This was the plan 
of missionary effort that he mapped out, and who will say 
that there has ever been a better one suggested ? And not 
until the Church adopts it will the Christianity of the Christ 
be brought face to face once more with men, and be perceived 
of them as something not to debate and reject but to gladly 


accept. 

Now, I hold that the system of life which Jesus of 
Nazareth taught has suffered to an inexpressible extent, by 
being interpreted and applied by other men than himself. 


He understood it perfectly; others have not understood it 
perfectly. The wisest expounder of his system, probably, 
was Paul, and he, with proper modesty, through all his writ- 
ings, suggests his mental and spiritual inferiority to the 
Christ. He was great enough to sense the greater greatness 
of his Master. He was modest and honest enough to confess 
it. I therefore urge you, if you wish to know what the 
system of the Christ is, to go to your New Testament record 
and ascertain from his own lips what it is. He can tell you 
better than any other man. He can tell you so plainly that 
you cannot mistake, even if you are not gifted with great 
ability. Even if the condition of your life has denied you 
education, you can still—taught of him—become wise in the 
truth. 

Furthermore, do not go expecting that his system is 
mysterious, for we often fail to see the simplicity of a thing 
by having a previous impression that it is profoundly com- 
plex. If you think that the system of Jesus is difficult, your 
thought will sure'y make it difficult. This is the old blunder 
which both Jew and Greek made nineteen centuries ago. 
To the Jew because of its simplicity it was a stumbling block, 
and to the Greek it was foolishness; and the reason that the 
Jew stumbled at it was because he had made up his mind 
that salvation must be something altogether different from 
what it is; and the Greek fell into the same pit of misunder- 
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standing. The ritualists of our day match the Jew, and the 
man of supreme culture types the esthetic Greek. They 
cannot understand Christianity, because their minds are 
filled with exaggerated notions of it. They fail to see that 
plain, rough, unsmoothed planks make as safe a bridge as an 
arch of polished stone. They fail to see that enough is 
enough, and that anything added to what is sufficient is 
unessential. 

If you will go to the Master himself, and not to his 
disciples, past or present, you will be struck as much by what 
is not in his system as by,what is in it. You will find that 
the methods and provocatipns of intellectual culture are not 
in it. Born in connection with the richest literature of the 
world, a lineal descendant of an author whose works of 
genius really constituted the main glory of that literature, 
he nevertheless made no attempt to embellish or enrich his 
system with the vivid figures of poetry, or the sounding 
periods of eloquence. In an age when analysis was carried 
to its last extremity, when reverence for ancient opinions was 
universal, he never resorted to the one, nor bowed in sub- 
mission to the other. He neither spoke like the Scribe, nor 
interpreted the law like the Pharisee; but he spoke in the 
plain, direct, emphatic utterance of a man who fully under- 
stood what he wanted to say, and knew that the simplest way 
of saying it was the best. It was this inner conviction of the 
truth of his message and the soundness of his own judgment 
that gave to his utterance an autocratic expression, which 
made him speak, as the record says, “ not as the Scribes spake, 
but as one having authority.” 

You will moreover find not only the absence of intellect- 
yalization in his speech, but you will find the absence of any 
allusion to any branch of investigation into divine things, 
that does not directly concern man as he is in his present 
mortal state. The sayings of Jesus no more suggest specu- 
lative theology than do the tencommandments. A discussion 
of the decrees of God can as well be based on the Mosaic 
entablature, on the “shalls” and “shall nots” which govern 
correct living, as they can upon the words of Jesus. I do 
not say but that out of the words of Jesus and their possible 
suggestions many intellectual speculations as to the formal 
government of God naturally spring; but I do say that 
these speculations do not add any value whatsoever to the 
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system of Jesus itself. Technical theology has been of no 
practical benefit to man, so far as making him virtuous and 
happy represents a benefit. It has been an adyantage to 
scholarship beyond doubt, but not to piety. It has made the 
professed followers of Jesus better students, but it has not 
made them better disciples. i 

I think one of the proofs of the fine wisdom of the Saviour 
is seen in his studiously keeping out of sight whatever would 
lead the minds of his followers in speculative directions. All 
questions of casuistry, such as the scribes and lawyers were 
continually tempting him to discuss, he brushed aside as in- 
compatible with the object of his mission. He was not a 
religious theorist; he was a plain, practical man, seeking 
practical results. He did not come to establish a school of 
theology, nor to build up a new philosophy, nor to advertise 
himself as a great logician. He came simply to establish 
divine connections with men, to teach the race virtue, and to 
implant in their souls the germ of simple piety. His intel- 
lect was not a showy intellect. He never bothered himself 
about the Tyndalls and Huxleys of his day. He did not 
waste his breath in “harmonizing” the first chapter of 
Genesis with the then prevalent cosmogony. Had he done 
so, how funny it would have read to-day! Of science and 
scientists as such he said not a word. He acted as if he felt 
assured that these things would settle themselves. His own 
mind was large enough to know that great minds have great 
liberties, and that it is vain to fetter the feet of those erratic 
men whose irregular wanderings bring them face to face with 
discoveries of truth that bless the world. He felt that in 
teaching the elements of morality, and in implanting in 
human hearts the germ of true piety, he was constructing a 
fulcrum by which, using the ages for his leverage, he would 
finally lift the world. In brief, the system of Jesus, friends, 
is a system which teaches you how to live rightly. The 
whole scope and object of it is to show you how to become 
better men and better women, nobler husbands, truer wives, 
happier children, more loving parents, warmer friends. | 
ask you if that is not enough? What more can you with 
reason ask of a religious system? Why do you in your 
thoughts go beyond this, as if this were insufficient? Why 
engage in speculations which concern studentship, as if they 
were vitally connected with piety? Why burden Christian- 
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ity witha theology, when it is in fact a system of life, a sys- 
tem of spiritual growth, a system whose object is to make all 
men amiable ? 

For one I feel that it is time that the Church should quit 
her philosophic vagaries, and come back to the starting-point 
as it is marked out in the gospel. She has been spinning 


Ss 
around the circumference of speculative theology long 
enough. ‘The present generation are mentally giddy, an 
can barely keep their balance. The system of divergence 
has engaged our attention too long. The pride of difference 
and the habit of difference, one with another, as Christians, 
are working mischief in the brotherhood. We must focalize, 
and the point of our focalization, spiritually, must be Jesus, 
the author and finisher of our faith. I know that this brings 
humility to the intellect; and humility of intellect is just 
what the Church at the present time lacks. 

I know that this will interfere with the making of many 
noted reputations; for all reputations that are based upon 
the explanation of religion as a profound mystery, will find 
the foundation swept from under them when religion is seen 
to be no mystery at all, but a plain, simple way of living. 
When progressive and what is known as radical rationalism 
on the one hand, and orthodox profundity on the other, are 
looked upon as ornamental excursionists into the realm of 
Christian living, and not as bona fide inhabitants of it, the 
first step will have been taken toward the bringing of Chris- 
tianity back to that open and easily apprehended position in 
which the words of Christ planted it, and in which the de- 
sires of his heart evidently intended it to remain. I presume 
that no idea was farther from the mind of Jesus, the carpen- 
ter’s son, than that he was saying things which it would 
take twenty seminaries to make a man understand. I pre- 
sume that he lived with the feeling, and died in the full 
belief, that his system of life, as explained by himself, was so 
plain and simple that it would forever remain self-inter- 
preting. I presume that in his all-embracing and sympa- 
thetic consciousness he felt that he had spoken down to the 
level of the slave; and that the slave, reading his words 
by the light of a pine knot, sitting on the earthen floor of 
his cabin, would receive into his soul as full and as blessed 
a faith, and be able to show in his life as perfect an ex- 
ample, as the scholar who reads his Testament in a room 
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whose four sides are covered from floor to ceiling a foot deep 
with books. 

There is nothing like getting down to the simples in a 
matter which has been made so complex as religion. A great 
many teachers have taught Christianity in the stalk, in the 
branches, in its multifarious twig-tracery and _ interlacing, 
rather than in the root. This may be said to have been the 
error, the great characteristic error, of Christian teaching. 
Let us try to keep ourselves down to the root of the matter; 
and the root of Christianity is life—the life that Christ lived. 

The doctrines that stand connected with it are not the 
main thing; they are only connections. That with which 
they stand connected is life. In themselves they are not im- 
portant ; in themselves they are not vital. They are branches 
ministered ynto by the parent trunk out of which they grew, 
or rather which grew them out of itself. All the sap, all the 
strength and power and majesty, all the vital forces which 
feed them, are in the life. Doctrines should not be studied 
to throw light on Christ; Christ should be studied to throw 
light on the doctrine. The teachings do not reveal the man 5 
the teacher illustrates the teaching. Even as the Scripture 
saith, “ He who doeth the truth cometh to the light.’””’ One 
day, lived as Jesus lived, gives to the mind of the disciple a 
truer spiritual insight into Christianity, as to what it is and 
what its powers are, than a year’s study of the best books 
men have ever written about it. 

Here the lead touches bottom; and the bottom is sand— 
sand, solid and firm, white and clean—over which, without 
ebb or flow, the pure water of truth, transparent from all 
eternity, has stood revealing it and itself. 

I ask you to note that Jesus never encouraged speculation. 
He heid the scope of his teachings to a few great cardinal 
principles. He taught a system of morals, and not a system 
of theology ; and so simple and direct were his teachings, and 
so few were the topics authoritatively touched upon by him, 
that it left, so far as feeling and living go, no chance for dif- 
ferences among his followers. Hence his professed followers, 
in study, in pulpit, in council, in conclave, have had to go 
beyond what he said, in order to find material for speculation 
and antagonism. The scholars of the church have had to 
invent a theology in order to find work for their craft and 
matter for contention. 
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Yea, they have had to leave the crystalline and polished 
plane of Gospel truth in front of the Master’s throne, and 
rush out into the streets of worldly and uninspired construc- 
tion, that they might find material for their barricades, and 
stones with which to fight each other. They have been 
compelled to stretch the texts of Scripture to a length of 
significance beyond which the Master emphasized them, in 
order that they might differ. They have had to assume 
knowledge which Jesus never taught, in order that they 
might dictate doctrinally to the churches. They have 
practiced the art, and the knavery, too, which are almost 
invariably connected with inference, when prompted by 
prejudice or demanded for the purposes of power and inferred 
this or that from the text, which the text did not, in and of 
itself, plainly interpreted, warrant. How to account for it 
I know not. But I know, and all history sustains the 
assertion that I am to make,—I know there is a certain class 
of men so constructed in their temperament, that the 
moment they become religionists, that very moment they 
become bigots and tyrants. Hence they make that sin 
which is not sin. They erect standards of measurement 
which Jesus never set up. They impose conditions which 
Jesus never hinted at. They spy on human nature with a 
suspiciousness precisely the opposite of the frank confidence 
which Jesus had in man. They demand assent to purely 
human dicta, as if the utterances of dogmatism were divine ; 
and so unblushing are they in this, that they absolutely 
compose their creed without an imspired word in it :rom 
beginning to end, and then demand that all men who would 
be called Christians by them shall bow down to it mentally, 
as men do to a supreme utterance. Nay, more. . They 
fabricate a system, or a dozen systems, of theology, not one 
of which will harmonize with the others, and then elaborate 
a plan of education by which the young men of the churches 
are made special advocates and defenders of these systems, 
thereby sectionalizing and making antagonistic the growil 
piety of the world. 

Furthermore, while professing to honor the Bible, they 
actually degrade it, in that. they treat it no longer as ade- 
quate, but needing to be supplemented by their additional 
wisdom, or, worse yet, use it as a convenient arsenal from 
which they can supply themselves and their students with 
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the argumentative ordinance needed by them to defend their 
own little mud walls. A proposition is laid down or an 
opinion advanced; they call it a doctrine. And then the 
W ord of God is ransacked from Genesis to Revelation to 
find texts to uphold it. Thus persecution is fed, thus the 
fagot lighted and the rack manipulated. Thus theological 
systems are upheld, and thus, in order to popularize the 
opinion of a Dr. Tyler on the one hand, and of a Dr. 
Taylor on the other, the piety of Connecticut was taxed 
forty years ago to establish and support one theological 
seminary at East Windsor and another at New Haven 
needed by Jesus no more than a man needs two thumbs on 
one hand, or two heads on his neck. 

The authority of Jesus is to me one with the authority of 
God, because he was one in feeling with God. His knowledge 
was divine knowledge, his motive a divine motive, his love a 
divine love, and hence his authority is divine. He speaks to 
us not in what men say he meant, but in words that he 
actually used; and no slighting of Scripture can be greater 
than that which supplements the text with human inference, 
as if the text were insufficient to express itself. No, friends, 
never mind what men say Jesus meant by this or that, but 
read yourselves what he said. Do you say, I cannot under- 
stand what he said? If you do, I reply that you say what I 
would not dare utter against the great teacher of human 
salvation. His words seem plain to me, at least since I have 
studied them in their own luminous light, and not through 
the obscure and shadowy explanations of uninspired scholar- 
ship. They not only seem plain to me, but they have seemed 
plain to thousands and millions that knew no other book save 
their Bible, and never dreamed that they needed any other 
book to explain them. The ignorant man, barely able to spell 


out the words of the Master, has, nevertheless, with many an 
awkward motion of pointed finger and with laughable mispro- 
nunciations, spelled himself into a wisdom finer and sweeter in 


its satisfying grace than the classic culture that yonder famous 
university can vive her scholars. Ask that poor slave womanh, 
as she lies in her cabin dying, into whose darkened intellect 
the clear cold light of human knowledge never shone, if she 
can understand the words of Jesus; and over her face wil! 
come a look of astonishment, and into her eyes will shine a 
light that will part and dissipate, for an instant at least, the 
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film of death, which will make you ashamed of the silliness 
that tempted you to ask the question. And shall men bring 
to me-a hundred volumes of theologic, catechetical, and 
expository writing, and pile them on my table, and, mention- 
ing the high-sounding titles of their authors, tell me that you, 
a disciple of Jesus, with your New Testament in your hands, 
and the floor under you on which to kneel, cannot understand 
without the help of all these bocks what Christianity is? Ah, 
me! was ever pride so vast, was ever egotism so colossal, was 
ever human vanity so big with inflation, as this which the 
scholarship and scepticism of medieval and modern piety, 
through commentary, and catechism, and theologic treatise, 
exhibit ? 

My friends, I have come to that time of life when a public man 
realizes how slight is the influence of the spoken word on 
human winds. An utterance which has been pondered for 
years, which has waited patiently for years to be invited, and 
which sums up and ends my life’s last expression of my reli- 
gious thought, has held your minds for an hour ; and will lose 
them in an hour. As dies the sound of my voice in your 
ears, so will die the influence of my teaching in your lives. 
Nay, lift not your protesting hands. Say not, It is not— 
it is not so. I know the orator’s force, and alas! I know, 
too, his fate; and if he is not vain, and is earnest for great 
things, his sadness is the greatest sadness among men, for he 
must mourn, at life’s decline, a life spent in vain. 

sut it may be that the closing passage, with its crowning 
thought—crowning a crumbling structure—may fare better, 
and be remembered by you when I am gone, and the voice 
you have kindly borne with sounds no more. And hence I 
give this as my closing sentiment :— 

The word which should be sent along the lines of moral effort 
and zone the earth with its authority, clear and strong asa bugle 
note when blown by competent lips, is,— Simplify your teach- 
ings and unite your efforts. Feeble is the voice which sends it 
from this platform to-night, and short the distance to which its 
tones will penetrate; but, as I live and as my soul liveth, do 
I believe that sooner or later, by the Church making herself 
the mouth of God, or by some messenger sent from heaven, 
charged, so to speak, or through the opening heavens, from 
the mouth of Christ himself, too impatient with our blunder- 
ings to keep silent longer, that word will be sent forth. It 
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may not be in my time; it may not be in your time. The 
youngest in this audience may go to his grave before it is 
spoken, but sometime ahead, I know not when, the command, 
I say, will go forth carrying victory in its utterance and tri- 
umph in its sound, and the Christianity of the Christ shall be 
the only Christianity proclaimed on the earth. 





THE STUDY OF HISTORY IN THE PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS. 


BY RABBI SOLOMON SCHINDLER, BOSTON. 


No one can deny that a vast progress has been made in the 
last few years in the science of meteorology, and although 
the weather predictions do not always come true, people have 
become accustomed of late to look first of all, when they 
take up the morning paper, at the place which is reserved 
for the weather indications. 

The success of the weather bureau, however, is not due to 
some novel discovery or to some newly-invented instrument; 
it is due to the painstaking and laborious observations, to 
which the officers in charge devote day and night with a 
punctuality that has no equal in any other profession. They 
must watch with careful minuteness the changes in the barom- 
eter and thermometer; they must note down the most 
trifling deviations in the temperature of both air and water ; 
they must follow the traces of a rain storm from the time a 
telegram informed them of its birth in some region thousands 
of miles away, until its force is spent in the last few drops 
of a sunshower in some other part of the globe. If they 
had not watched these trifling occurrences; if they had 
not been mindful of the smallest changes that happened in 
nature; if they had grown tired for one moment of the 
innumerable details of which their work is composed, they 
would have never been able to reach the results which they 
have obtained, nor would they have become able to predict 
the weather with such a degree of accuracy, or to inspire the 
public with confidence in their predictions. 

As in nature so in the life of humanity, even in the life of 
an individual, all catastrophies can be and must be traced 
back to events so small and so trifling in their origin that 
they either escape observation or are considered of too little 
importance to demand much attention. The success of a 
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man in life has been due in the majority of cases to his keen 
observation of these small occurrences, and he has ever 
become a great statesman, who has been able to read the 
signs of the times, collect a large number of trifling facts, 
readily grasp their import and relative bearing, draw from them 
logical conclusions as to the result to which they necessarily 
lead, and to take such preparatory steps as would turn the 
coming events to serve his plans. The statesman must be a 
prophet ; without the gift of prophecy he will either remain 
a mere administrator of public affairs, a mere clog-wheel in 
the machinery of a commonwealth, or he will lead his 
country to destruction. 

There is a little cloud gathering on the sky of our national 
life, so small that it hardly deserves the appellation of a cloud, 
so diminutive that it either escapes observation entirely or is 
dismissed as being too insignificant to challenge attention. 
Still this cloud may grow, and sooner or later cover our 
political sky ; it may become the receptacle of all the relig- 
ious animosities which have been suppressed and kept at 
bay for the last fifty years by the strong spirit of toleration, 
the child of the science of the modern age; it may discharge 
this animosity, as does a cloud its electricity, in streaks of fire ; 
and the damage done to such places, which such a lightning 
should happen to strike, as well as the tumult caused by the 
roaring thunder, that harmless as it is in itself, still strikes 
terror into the hearts of men, are surely both undesirable and 
unpleasant. The prudent observer ought to take cognizance 
even of such most trifling occurrences. If the cloud should 
be no more than a vapor that will dissolve into air before it is 
able to do harm, so much the better; but if it should be a 
genuine cloud, if it should not dissolve at an early stage 
into aspray of fructifying rain; if, furthermore, it should be 
beyond human power to prevent the breaking forth of the 
thunder storm; men, warned in time, could at least guard 
their houses by the application of lightning-rods, postpone a 
pleasure trip to a time when they might be sure of pleasant 
weather, and provide themselves with rubber cloaks and 
umbrellas in case they should be obliged to leave their habi- 
tations on that day. 

About a year ago the very first indications of the formation 
of that cloud were noticed here in Boston, and although this 
city felt the shadow cast over it at the time, the country 
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beyond the city limits and the world in general paid little if 
any attention to this storm in the tea-pot. 

A teacher in one of the schools of Boston, supported, as he 
thought, by a foot-note in the authorized text-book, had given 
to the history of the Reformation such a version as did not 
please but rather was offensive to the boys, born and brought 
up in the Roman Catholic religion. A charge was brought 
against the teacher, and after a thorough examination of the 
facts, and serious discussions, he was censured to the extent 
that he was given other branches to teach than history, 
and another history was substituted for the offending text- 
book. ‘These proceedings aroused at that time the ire and 
indignation of a great many citizens of the Protestant per- 
suasion. Public meetings were held, the local press was 
flooded with open letters treating the question pro amd con, 
and efforts were made to show the displeasure of these citi- 
zens with the acts of the School Board at the annual election. 
The outgoing members, whether they were innocent or not 
in the matter, failed to be re-elected and were replaced by 
such men as could be expected to represent better the senti- 
ments of their constituency than did their predecessors. 

Almost a year has passed since, and still the question 
itself has remained in statu quo; the animosity between the 
two contesting parties has not yet subsided; and while she 
teachers who teach history have taken the hint and become 
more careful in their statements before their classes, the text- 
hook question has not yet been solved and no book has 
been found as yet to suit all partics and at the same time 
recommend itself to educators by a proper arrangement of 
the material or by its adaptation to the wants of the school. 
The little cloud has rather assumed larger dimensions and 
the questions have arisen : 

1. Cana text-book of history be written that will be free 
from bias so as to give satisfaction to all sects without obscur- 
ing truth ? 

2. For what purposes and ends shall history be taught in 
public schools ? 


3. Which would be the proper and most successful 
method by which to teach this branch of knowledge ? 

4. Is it, after all, absolutely necessary that history shall 
be taught in the public schools, or could this study be dis- 
pensed with ? 
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I. 

If the time has not yet arrived, it is sure to come, when 
people will break through the superstition that there is such 
a thing as infallible history, as they did break through the 
bonds of other dogmas. People seem to believe as yet in the 
infallibility of history, as once they did in the infallibility of 
the Bible. They imagine that history is a kind of book in 
which by some imaginary authority, under some imaginary 
supervision, the truth and nothing but the truth concerning 
all human affairs has been collected. They imagine that the 
facts are entered in its pages at the time when they occur, 
as a bookkeeper enters a bill at the moment the order is 
filled. They imagine that no error could ever have crept 
into this book, or that if one has happened to smuggle 
itself into its pages it would soon be discovered and elimi- 


nated by means of some automatic arrangement. But is 
not all this the mere product of imagination? If we do not 
know how history happened to be written in the past, why 
do we not notice how it is written in the present? Have 
people in former ages known more than we do? Have they 
been more just and less biased? If we, in our days, aided 


by our modern inventions, cannot obtain a true photograph 
of the events as they appear and disappear in life, how can 
former ages be trusted as reliable witnesses? The history of 
an event has never been written at the time when it occurred, 
and very rarely by eye-witnesses. Long after a king had 
lived, long after a war had been waged, people began to de- 
scribe what that king had accomplished, or what the causes 
and results of the war had been. It must, furthermore, be 
borne in mind, that history has always been written by the suc- 
cessful party. The exclamation of Brennus, * Vae Victis!” 
has ever found its adaptation in history. Not alone that the 
defeated has always been described as wicked, and _ there- 
fore deserving of the fate that has over-reached them, they 
have never been allowed to say a word in self-lefence. 
Hence we find that, in all cases, when a government suc- 
ceeded in suppressing a revolt, the participants in it were 
stigmatized as rebels, but that whenever the revolting party 
was successful and tore the reins of government out of the 
hands of the former rulers, its leaders were praised as 
heroes and held out as such to the emulation of all gen- 
erations to come. So often were their virtue, their genius, 
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and their unselfishness extolled, that sight was lost entirely 
of their faults and failings, and finally they came to be 
considered immaculate in all their deeds and infallible in all 
their opinions. Still their success had been many times 
trembling in the balance; many times they escaped defeat 
only by a hair’s breadth. If this or that order of their oppo- 
nents had been properly executed; if a traitor had not in 
proper time given notice of an important move; if a rain- 
storm had not opportunely delayed the advance of a hostile 
column; if the passion for some woman had not brought 
discord among the leaders of the opposing party; if there 
had not been a thousand such «Ifs,” they would not have 
succeeded as they did, and history would read entirely differ- 
ently had their opponents obtained the chance of writing it. 

We ought rather to concede that there are very few facts 
which we can accept as, indeed, historically true. 

To accept the stories of the ancient writers as authentic 
history, as a true, unbiassed description of the events of which 
they treat, well knowing that the documents have reached 
us not in their original form, on account of having passed 
through the hands of thousands of copyists, would be the 
same as to accept a narrative as authentically true after it 
has been told and retold by thousands of persons. Who 
finally were the writers, to whom we owe all our knowl- 
edge of history? Of some we do not even know the name ; 
of others we cannot help suspecting that the given name was 
an assumed one, that of a man who had won some renown 
at his time, and of whom it was thought that his, signaiure 
would lend greater authority to any document. Other books 
again were written by poets, who in their attachment to a 
king, to a royal house or to a party, gave to the events 
that had taken place within their own memory or that of 
their ancestors, such a version as would place their favor- 
ite in the most favorable light. Truth, finally, is many 
times relative. Two persons will describe the very same 
events in so entirely a different manner, as to make their 
reports contradict each other, and still both will be ready 
to confirm their statement by an oath, even to stake their 
lives on their testimony. There is not a judge on the 
bench, nor a lawyer in the courts, who has not had this 
experience with witnesses, and thus it is quite natural that the 
same event, the same historical fact, is told in an entirely dif- 
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ferent way by two people according to the point of view from 
which the writers have observed it. It is, therefore, an utter 
impossibility to write a text-book of history in such a style, 
as to satisfy all parties and denominations; because, while 
ail demand that their opinions and sentiments shall be re- 
spected, they consider it an absolute necessity to inform the 
young student of both the outrages that have been committed 
against them by the opposing party, and of the utterly false 
position which their antagonists are holding. In the history 
of the Reformation (the crucial point of diversity between 
Catholics and Protestants), a Protestant writer would have 
to admit that it was not only a mistake to break away from 
the rule of Rome, but that it is still an error not to unite 
the whole Christian world under the Pontifical staff, unless 
he shows that all the causes which have led to the great 
schism are historically true, and that the conditions that 
warranted the separation have not yet changed. The Cath- 
olic writer on his part, must either admit the justice of all 
the claims made by the other side, and thus commit an act of 
religious suicide, or prove through the very same facts 
that the other side was utterly mistaken, and committed the 
most heinous outrage, by cutting the bonds which held it 
to the mother church. Both writers will make use of the 
same names, of the same facts, of the same events; both 
will make use of books and documents, which in their 
opinion bear excellent testimony, and are trustworthy author- 
ity ; both will be led in their researches by a love for truth, 
and still they will be unable to arrive at other results than 
those mentioned above. 

Matters have become still more minced through the fact, 
that neither of the two parties has gained a pronounced vic- 
tory over the other, nor met with a clear defeat. If the 
Catholic Church had been successful, and had suppressed 
the Reformation, history would read to-day far different from 
what it does. Not a trace would have remained of that 
vast literature which has come from Protestant sources ; the 
names of the leading men of the Reformation would have 
been either blotted from the records, or they would have 


been deseribed as rebels, for whom no punishment was too 
severe. If the Protestant party had been able to destroy 
the Church and establish itself upon the ruins, history 
would again read otherwise than it does. Catholicism would 
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have been denounced by the victor as the last stage of 
Hleathenism and the Pope as the last successor of the Pagan 
Pontifex Maximus. Neither of the two events, however, 
ias happened, and the contestants have left the battle-field 
with sufficient strength to defend themselves behind their 
breastworks. Thus, instead of having but one history, we 
have now two, each of which claims to be the only truthful 
statement of the conditions that brought about the split. 
To write, therefore, a history that could satisfy both these 
parties, and at the same time not offend against truth, 
is a task as impossible as to take a bath without getting 
wet. 


II. 


No sooner do we become convinced that the word history 
does not stand for a book that has been written under special 
supervision, and that no automatic device has kept it free 
from mistakes and errors, but that the study of history rather 
means to scrutinize the statements made by all writers of a 
certain period in order to obtain a fair idea of how the events 


of that time have possibly taken place, than we become 
impressed that the ends and purposes for which history is to 
be taught in the public schools are far different from what 
they are generally accepted to be. The three purposes for 
which history has been taught may be summed up as follows: 
1. That the young may know what has happened in this 
world of ours and especially in that country in which they 
live. 2. That they may learn to emulate the men of the 
past, who by their deeds have risen above the level of the 
masses and won renown for themselves and glory for their 
country. 3. That the student may learn to love his coun- 
try still better from the information received through history, 
revealing as it does how others loved the same ground and 
either sacrificed their lives in its defence or devoted all 
their energy to the promotion of its welfare. In a word 
the study of history was to infuse the student with patriotism. 

In countries in which the population is a homogeneous 
one, or where the government rests in the hands of some 
royal house, where even religious opinions have to meet the 
approval of the administration, the ends for which history 
was to be taught could be easily reached, and text-books 
easily written from which the young student would obtain 
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all that information which the government saw fit to bestow 
upon him. The text-books of history used in European coun- 
tries.not only extol the royal houses of the countries in 
which they are authorized, but royalty in general. They are 
one and all a narrative of the sequence of kings and dynas- 
ties or of the wars that have been waged by the ruling 
houses against one another. All these are, so to speak, the 
histories of the kings but not the history of the people. The 
memory of the young scholar is crammed with a number of 
anecdotes, a greater number of names of kings, and a still 
larger number of figures telling when this or that battle was 
fought, or this or that peace concluded. Most of these his- 
torical anecdotes, however, are untrue, and in.after life the 
student finds great trouble to free his mind of them. The 
endless lists of names of kings as well as that of the battles 
which they have fought have no other value than to impress 
the juvenile mind with the idea that kings are made of 
different clay than ordinary people and that military glory 
should be the highest aspiration of manhood. In order to 
become a patriot and to show his love for his native soil, the 
absolute necessity is demonstrated to the student, of winning 
renown on the battle-field either by defending one’s country 


against the attacks of enemies or by endeavoring to enlarge 


its domain by conquest. 

In a country like ours, however, in which a great many 
nationalities are to be welded together by means of the public 
schools into one people ; in a republic, like ours, which does 
not acknowledge royalty, but is established upon the princi- 
ple that it is to be maintained by a government of the 
people, by the people, and for the people; in a land which 
clings to the doctrine that its administration shall not meddle 
with the home affairs of other nations and at the same time 
never allow a foreign government to interfere with its domes- 
tic transactions; in a country finally like ours which glories 
in its industrial and commercial enterprise rather than in its 
military renown, which has an army merely for the purpose 
of serving as a police force in the prairies, and a navy merely 
for the purpose of protecting its extended shores against some 
possible attack —in such a country must history be taught for 
far different purposes than such as are enumerated above. 

There are but two aims which the study of history must 
try to reach in our schools. In the first place it must famil- 
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iarize.the young student with the deeds, events, and person- 
ages that have become household words and which every 
person of culture is expected to know. This aim, however, 
is a subordinate one, and no great harm would come from it, 
if half the dead weight which now burdens the memory 
of the young student of history were thrown overboard. 
In the second place it ought to teach the pupil how to read 
history and if this end is reached the task of the school will 
be fulfilled. It would be absurd to say that it is the end of 
the study of arithmetic that the scholar may be able to 
solve all the problems given in his text-book, or that it is the 
end of the study of music that the student may be able to 
sing merely the songs contained in his singing book, or 
finally that it is the end of the study of reading that 
a pupil should be able to read merely the stories collected in 
his reader. Reading is taught that the child may be 
able to read anything laid before him; singing is taught 
with the end in view that the scholar may be able to sing 
at sight any piece of music that happens to reach him; arith- 
metic is taught with the hope that the pupil shall be able 
to solve any arithmetical problem life may turn up for him, 
and thus ought history be taught to enable a person to 
formulate for himself, out of the material which the litera- 
ture of a certain age offers him, a fair picture of the politi- 
cal, social, or religious conditions of that period. He must 
learn, that in order to arrive at the truth, it is absolutely 
necessary to hear both sides of a story and if he wishes 
to inform himself concerning any event that has happened in 
the past, he must read the reports of as many witnesses as he 
possibly can obtain, must learn how to take their state- 
ments with a grain of salt and allow liberally for their 
prejudices, their passion, and even their ignorance. We 
expect of a person who is said to have studied geography 
with some good results, that, if we give him a good chart of 
a country, he will be able to read it and find his way from 
one given place to another, and thus we ought to demand of 
a student of history that he should find a historical truth for 
himself from the material which contemporary writers offer 
him. If we cannot reach this result, the study of history in 
our schools will not only remain a waste of time, but what is 
worse, every nationality and every religious sect will obtain 
the right of demanding that history should be taught in that 
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one-sided version which each gives to it. We ought not to 
teach a history but history, not a tale written for some 
purpose but the way and method by which we can arrive 
at an understanding of the events of a given age. 


ITI. 


When we have determined the end for which history is to 
be taught, the invention of methods by which good results 
can be accomplished will naturally follow. One depends 
upon the other. If history is to be taught for the two 
purposes which I have described above, and if, especially, it is 
intended to deve lop in the student the ability to judge for 
himself in his search for the truth, all text-books of an 
authoritative character will become useless. The teacher and 
not the text-book will then have to do the teaching. If 
text-book is to be used in addition, it will merely take the 
place of a time and labor-saving machine; it will become a 
mere dictionary of names, dates, and facts, tabularized to give 
at one glance a bird’s-eye view of the whole field of history. 
The teacher will divide time into periods and endeavor to 
give to the class some idea of how far mankind had risen by 
that time upon the ladder of civilization; of the current 
beliefs, opinions, and philosophies of that age; of the relation 
in which the nations stood to one another and to what extent 
the period of which he speaks was both the product of a 
previous one and the generator of the next. He will 
suggest to the class a number of books, written by men who 
lived at that time, from the perusal of which they can 
obtain still more light. Whereas it would be well-nigh im- 
possible for the teacher to give a full list of the literature of 
every historical period or for the pupil to read all that might 
prove interesting, the teacher will select and recommend 
only such books as offer the most profitable reading to the 
pupil. He would, however, commit a great mistake if he 
suggested only such authors as express his own views. The 
teacher ought to be a conscientious man, a man to whom 
truth is dearer than all, and desiring to become successful 
as a teacher of history he would advise the class to read 
also such books as were written by the opponents of a 
certain measure, and especially by men who, although 
they belonged to the defeated party, although they were 
unsuccessful, still had the courage of their conviction to 
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speak what to them appeared the truth. <A party or a sect 
which fears that its cause will be injured, or the minds of 
its adherents poisoned, if the young become informed of the 
arguments of its opponents or of the version which its antago- 
nists give to a fact, displays a weakness in its cause and a 
fear that it cannot safely rest on its own merits. A cause, 
however, that cannot hold its own against all contestants 
deserves to be deserted. 

If we have not yet such teachers we ought to raise them ; 
if we cannot trust them to treat impartially points in history 
as yet contested, they ought not to be allowed to teach this 
branch of knowledge, and if a teacher is found so narrow 
that he makes his desk a pulpit from which to preach his 
own sectarian views, he ought to be dismissed at once. To 
sum up, history can be taught with success only when the 
following requirements are granted. Given, an intelligent 
teacher, who is well read, who is too broad to be bigoted 
x” prejudiced, who takes good care to prepare himself thor- 
oughly for every lesson he is to give, who is sufficiently 
eloquent to interest the class in the subject which he treats ; 
«a small text-book, written merely for the purpose of saving 
labor, and containing merely a set of tables in which names, 
dates, and facts are so well arranged as to be found at a 
moment’s notice; a fair-sized library of historical works, by 
writers of all shades of opinions,—and the study of history 
will cease to be a bone of contention between the different 
denominations, which have come to live upon American 
ground in peace and harmony with one another, all agreeing 
that they have a right to disagree. 

IV. 

Supposing, however, that the ends to which the study of 
history might lead should not meet with the approbation 
of one or all sects ; supposing that each should insist upon 
having its own version of history taught in the schools, 
because the knowledge of any other version harmful to 
the interest of that party or denomination ; supposing that 
it would be impossible to find teachers at once capable and 
willing to teach history after the method delineated above ; 
supposing, finally, that the number of books required for 
supplementary reading would entail too large an expense 
upon the schools, would it then matter much if the study of 
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history be dropped entirely from the plan of public school 
instruction ? 

There is no doubt but that, if the study of history should 
be abolished, there would be a gap in the education of the 
future citizens,and that a number of names and events 
would remain entirely unknown to him which he will vontinu- 
ally meet afterwards. To be ignorant of them must brand 
him an ignoramus, and our public schools can ill afford to 
turn out young men and women after a ten years’ course 
of instruction, without having given them at least a smat- 
tering of all that knowledge which is required of a person 
of culture. He would furthermore lack the thread which 
binds past, present and future together ; all events of which 
he might hear would be to him pearls rolling about in 
disorder after the string has been cut. Yet if the choice 
be given to us between history as it is taught at present and 
no instruction in history whatsoever; if we were to decide 
whether we should incur the animosity of numbers of our 
citizens by compelling them to send their children to pri- 
vate institutions because history is taught in the public 
schools in a one-sided manner; or whether it may not be bet- 
ter policy to leave it to the individuals to inform themselves 
concerning matters of history the best they can, I think 
I should favor the latter course. When I speak of the 
larger number of our fellow citizens who think that history 
is not properly taught in our schools, I do not refer to the 
Catholics alone, nor to members of the Protestant denomi- 
nation. I refer to that large class of people who form what 
may be called a silent church, who side with neither of the 
others ; but who are justified in claiming the same rights 
the others claim. 

The public schools are open to all citizens, no matter what 
their creed, and as it is well understood by all that the in- 
struction of religion, wholesome as it otherwise might be, and 
necessary as in fact itis, must not be allowed a place in public 
school education, thus must history, which, to some extent, is 
interwoven with religion, either be taught in a way that 
gives offence to none, or dropped entirely from the plan of 
instruction, even at the risk of leaving the education of a 
child unfinished and incomplete. It is left to every de- 
nomination to train children privately in the principles of 
religion, and to every individual to find out for himself 
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all he can about religion; thus should it be left to every 
party or denomination to teach children what it thinks true 
history, granting to others the same privileges. 

I admit that such a course would be, if taken, too radical, 
and I advise it only if no other way between Scylla and 
Charybdis can be found. If the method which would make 
the pupil his own judge in matters of history and would open 
his eyes to the inner light of history, is not an acceptable 

if the study of history is to be continued in the same 
worn-out ruts as before, offering merely to the student a 
number of anecdotes, the truth of which cannot be proven, 
or the names of a number of kings, who have done absolutely 
nothing to promote the welfare of humanity, or the dates of 
a number of battles from which the pupil can learn not mere 
than that man is the most pugnacious and most blood-thirsty 
animal on earth; would it then matter much if at least those 
passages were cut out which touch upon religious matters ? 

The history of the Reformation could be omitted without 
any great loss to the student, and it might safely be left to 
him to seek information regarding this contested matter 
in his denomination or wherever else he can obtain it outside 
of the school-room. It would matter little if that period 
were not touched upon at all and the pupil were told by the 
teacher to fill the gap for himself as best he could. 

Some means must be found to satisfy the just demands of 
all citizens. As long as we insist upon a system of public 
schools and recognizing their high value and efficiency, dis- 
courage the growth of private schools, so long will it remain 
a mere matter of justice to all, that the opinions which they 
hold in regard to some past events shall not be offended. It 
will be wise to take cognizance of the fact that people begin 
to show dissatisfaction with the present mode of teaching 
history, and it matters little whether these signs appeared first 
in Boston or somewhere else, whether Catholics objected, or 
whether the free religious or the infidels raised their voices 
against it. A complaint is seldom heard before it is made 
by a respectably large minority; it is, however, not the num- 
ber of the complainants which entitles them to a hearing and 
to a rectification of matters, it is the justice of their claim. 
Apparently the contest that is waged between the parties is 
still localized, Boston being the centre of the agitation, 
and at present the whole question turns around the pivot of 
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what text-book shall be used in the schools of this city ; but 
it is neither a question of text-hooks nor will it remain con- 
fined forever to this circle. It is a question of principle ; it 
is a question of method, and unless a new method be intro- 
duced, unless history be taught for other ends than hereto- 
fore, no text-book will be found to suit all parties and the 
flames of the war will soon spread beyond the limits of this 


city. 

« An ounce of prevention is better than a pound of cure,” 
Says the proverb ; but it should also add, provided it is 
administered in time.” Let it be hoped that means will be 
adopted in time to prevent disruption and to save our public 
schools from becoming paralyzed by the spread of private 


ones. 
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THE words education and genius have heretofore stood far 
apart, in almost antipodal relations. The educated man was 
not supposed to have in consequence of his education anything 
that could be called genius. That was regarded as a divine 
fire, for which education did nothing; while the educated or 
learned man was recognized as being often dry and dull. 

But what is true education? Is it not the cultivation and 
development of every faculty—of all that constitutes 
human perfection —of skill, knowledge, wisdom, grace, 
energy, efficiency, eloquence, self-control, patience, power, 
virtue, strength of body and strength of soul ? 

Is there anything in man which cannot be cultivated, and 
is it not the true purpose of education to discover each faculty 
and so strengthen it by exercise as to make it an overmatch 
for untrained faculties ? 

The trained musician, the trained mathematician, the 
trained swordsman, the trained hunter, the trained warrior 
who controls armies, the trained physician and trained 
engineer are all examples of the power of education to 
develop an immeasurabie superiority over untrained native 
capacity. But familiar as this idea is, how few are there who 
fully realize the general truth which it expresses — that 
there is nothing in man which may not be cultivated to an 
extreme development, to a power which is astonishing and 
overwhelming to the untrained, and so marvelous indeed as 
to appear incredible until it has been successfully and 
frequently accomplished. 

Who that looked on at the procession of a regiment of 
boys in the late centennial celebration of New York, moving 
with more automatic perfection than the armies of Napoleon, 
but participated in the common admiration and astonishment 
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at the results of training ! Who that ever witnessed the 
performance of the champion American jumper would 
imagine that his capacities were due entirely to training, and 
that in his youth he had been so feeble as to be unable to 
walk alone without mechanical support. 

How difficult is it for us who shiver in a cool breeze to 
realize the possibility of living without fire in houses built of 
snow alone, with a temperature fifty degrees below zero! It 
would be incredible but for the fact that we know it is done 
by the Esquimaux. Their training has made it possible for 
them to enjoy life in such conditions, and would make it pos- 
sible for us. 

The life of humanity is organized upon one plan alone 
the product of Infinite wisdom —upon which plan every 
element of man may be developed toward the Divine stand- 
ard of power and excellence, or may shrink back to imbe- 
cility, as Japanese gardeners dwarf the mightiest species 
of trees to ornament the table in flower-pots. 

The dwarfing of humanity has been a very successful and 
a very simple process. It requires only the crushing of 
motherhood — the trampling down of woman by the lordly 
tyranny of man, which has dragged down India from its 
ancient wealth and power, to its present imbecile and impov- 
erished condition. 

Everywhere is the dwarfing process going on, to counter- 
balance the evolutionary progress of our race. In the 
world’s great metropolis, we find the poverty, beggary, filth, 
and crime of the east side of London pulling down and 
undoing the work of progressive civilization as fast as it is 
built up on the West side. In every nation educational 
possibilities are continually realized —on one side in the 
saint and philosopher, on the other in the idiot and assassin, 
and “we the people” are responsible, for we hold and wield 
the powers and institutions that produce the results —on 
one side tending Godward, on the other tending to dwarfage 
toward annihilation. The All and the Nothing are beyond 
possibility, though enthusiasts have not hesitated to disregard 
barriers and assert the possibility of degeneration to annihila- 
tion, and on the other hand of union with the Infinite. 

With these imaginary possibilities we have nothing to do 
when we are planning a practicable education; but we do 
require to rise above the humdrum idea of education, which 
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has no nobler source than the monotonous repetition of the 
old routine inherited from a remote and ignorant ancestry ; 
from universities which, even as late as the times of Gold- 
smith, followed so absurdly barbarous a system, that he 
pronounced it well calculated “to make a man a fool!’ 
Those barbarisms no longer exist; but the cardinal concep- 
tion still survives and dominates in the theory, that educa- 
tion has filled its mission when it crams and _ polishes, 
when it accumulates knowledge, and gives power of graceful 
expression. This surviving idea was fully expressed by 
President Eliot of Harvard, in defining the ideal university 
as a place where one could learn everything. 

LEARNING is not the chief function of an ideal educational 
institution, for learning is not development; learning by 
itself is a dead and monotonous affair, which utterly fails as 
an educational work —fails to make the world essentially 
better for its existence, fails as the Chinese system of educa- 
tion which rewards scholarship with the highest honors of 
government yet binds the nation to its stagnant past and 
makes it incapable of progress.* 

The storing of the undeveloped mind with learning is 
simply giving the sceptre to memory which binds us to the 
past, while the’ true function of education —the function 
which educational systems have never realized — is to develop 
the GENIUS which leads us to the glorious future, and the 
CHARACTER which belongs to a higher social order, for nobler 
men must make a nobler society. 

iducation may be a blessing or a curse. The education of 
the street makes criminals, the education of schools makes 
bookworms, and the education patronized by sects makes 
benighted bigots, but the ideal education, the untried “ NEw 
EDUCATION,” makes manly men and accomplished women, 
fitted to fill and adorn any station in life, —so well equipped 
in virtue and capacity that their existence is the promise of a 
hew social order. 

The old education does not assume to develop or create 





* This truth does not escape the attention of many educated men who feel 
that they have not been properly educated. The editor of the Kansas City 
Journal says: ‘The world has been taught in schools, colleges, universi- 
ties, secular and religious, for ages, yet of all the inventions that have 
blessed mankind, all the principles and forces of nature discovered that have 
been the real Messiahs of the race, not a single one of them was born in any 
of these institutions. Yet a fact so pregnant, so instructive, has never 


arrested the attention of our teachers,” 
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character, it MAY only sharpen the talents of the knave or the 
traitor. It does not assume to develop the constitution — it 
has often ruined it, and is still responsible not only for 
constitutional impairment, but for the alarming prevalence 
of MYOPIA, especially among the over-taught students of 
Germany, among whom myopia increases in prevalence as 


the education advances. 

It does not assume to develop or establish health, but 
professes to be so unfriendly to health that a Harvard 
professor (Dr. Clarke) pronounced it unsafe for women to 
undergo the perils of a higher education. It does not 
cultivate the manly and noble sentiments which do justice 
to women, for it is only within a few years that women have 
been able, to some extent, to overcome University antagonism 
to their higher education, and force their way in medical 
schools where their first approach was repelled with some- 
thing worse than disdain. It does not cultivate religion, for it 
is notorious that the progress of modern education is not only 
driving from the church its superstitious ignorance, but is 
also undermining its power and its faith, reducing it toward 
a system of rational moralism, without the life and warmth 
which make that moralism a blessing to society. The cool 
intellect of physic ‘al science has no sympathy with religious 
fervor, and no appreciation of the higher truths of religion, 
which rely upon sacred history, pe sonal experience, and the 
intuitions of the soul; and this physical science is the dom- 
inant educational influence to-day. 

The «New Education” is the opposite of the old. It 
assumes to develop character, to pertect the constitution, to 
consolidate the health, to elevate the moral or religious senti- 
ments, to fit men and women for practical life and _ to 
DEVELOP GENIUS. The latter function is the subject of 
this paper. The word GENIUS is here used in its. noblest 
sense to signify that combination of solid intellect and exalted 
ideality with the nobler emotions, which give sustaining, 
strong, aspiring character, leading to worthy achievement. 

Genius, in this sense, is seldom the chief characteristic of 
any human being, but is widely if not a ae diffused 
among progressively civilizing nations of the Caucasian stock, 
that bid fair to become fully civilized in a few more centuries. 

When conspicuously developed in an individual it realizes 
the consequences of which Carlyle speaks, when God lets 
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loose a thinker on this planet. Genius recognizes no 
authority in precedent, but questions and criticises with a 
sharp destructive criticism, the accumulated habits, fashions, 
and institutions transmitted down from a remote ancestry, 
which it refuses to venerate. It is utterly intolerant of habit, 
which prescribes a fixed method in all things, instead of 
ascertaining the best method in each particular case. It is 
thus an eccentric and disturbing element, incompatible with 
the established order of society; born heir to the old conflict 
of that which is and that which should be; the old contest 
between the “still small voice” of reason and the multitudi- 
nous roar of national voices; the old conflict of barbarian 
races with their prophets and martyrs, as it was somewhat 
gloomily expressed by sulwer when he spoke of + Love, 
Philanthropy, and Demagogy” as the never-ending sacrifice 
of the noble few to the ignoble many. 

The man who is not thus i in conflict with the age in which 
he lives may be pre-eminent in talent and the shrewd ambi- 
tion that wins success, and “crooks the pregnant hinges of 
the knee where thrift may follow fawning,” for the mob or 
the oligarchy is as exacting a tyrant as the royal ruler, and 
tolerates as little independence under its sceptre. Great men 
as they are esteemed, and perhaps justly, are pliant courtiers 
of the generation in which they live —for they live in and 
for the present —in which their success is won; but genius 
does not belong to the present, for the present is interwoven 
with the past, of which it is an enlarged copy, while genius 
is identified with the future, which it is ever trying to realize 
in the present, and struggles with the present as the dawn 
struggles with the mists of night —as Christ struggled with 
Jewish barbarism, Socrates with Athenian superstition, and 
Bruno with intellectual and theological barbarism.* 


* The outgrowth of the past by the present and future, the outgrowth of 
the old world by the new, in which philosophy is to become a potent reality, 
was well expressed by T. B. Wakeman in a letter to a young friend who 
thought of studying philosophy in Germany, as follows: ‘To oy back to 
Europe to study philosphy, is too much like groping about in the Catacombs 
to find new life. To every one abreast with Republicanism, that is, to every 
true American, Europe is outgrown. Its gr:  - ur in thought or action is of 
the past. Philosophy is the thought of the living world, as poetry is its 
emotion, and politics its action. The American Republic is a new environ- 
ment, which must create its own feelinzs, thoughts, and activities. Why 
then should young America put himself or be put into the intellectual armor 
of the knights of the middle ages? The true answer is given by Geethe, the 
European Positive Poet of the modern era, in lines never quoted too often on 
—ae States,’—‘ America thou hast it better, than our Continent, 
t 1e O i ” 
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Crushed or martyred in the present, but triumphant in the 
future, genius is the ever-present savior of mankind, the 
light that leads us onward —the glimmering on earth of that 
Divine wisdom which is ever revealing, but never revealed ! 

And has this God-like element anything to do with educa- 
tion, and with schoolhouses, or universities, which in the past 
have ever barred their doors, and even their windows against 
it? Can these doors be unbarred, and the old temples of 


memory and conservatism be made nurseries of the Divine 


element which is latent in all human souls? It would be 
wrong to doubt, for it seems to us an axiomatic truth that 
there is no element in man which is not capable of culture and 
development,— aye, even of that ultimate development which 
will make it the overmastering power, even as kleptomania 
and homicidal mania have been developed by wretched social 
institutions into ruling elements of character. May not genius 
in like manner be cultivated into absolute predominance ? 

Legitimate as the inference appears, it strikes the average 
thinker as a wild reverie, and he sees no method of introduc- 
ing such a culture when the ground is already filled with the 
commonplace but indispensable elements of the old system, 
with its uninspiring text-books and vigorous drill of memory. 

Let us then look at the practical side of the question, and 
see if there is an available method for the culture of genius. 

As genius is the power that relies upon itself and explores 
the unknown in fearless independence, the first thing to be 
done in its culture is to commence the exercise of self-reliance 
and acquisition of knowledge by the independent power of 
the pupil. Let him begin as if on the assumption that he is 
a born genius and must live the life of original, self-reliant 
manhood, competent to live alone and to lead. 

It is not proposed to pamper egotism by asserting. the 
superiority of the juvenile pupil to his comrades and seniors, 
but to put him to work upon the problems which others have 
mastered and let him realize the modesty which is produced 
by the presence of apparently insurmountable obstacles and 
impenetrable mysteries, which he must resolutely attack and 
conquer, because they have long since been conquered by 
human energy, and he, as a human being, must not shrink 
from doing what others have done, learning what others have 
learned, and contributing his own fair share of labor, in enlarg- 
ing the world’s stock of knowledge. 
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He should not be fed with knowledge when he can gather 
knowledge for himself, nor guided along any road which he 
is competent to explore by the use of his own faculties. In 
his very infancy he must be made an independent observer 
and encouraged to learn, understand, and describe everything 
going on around him, by questioning him so critically that if 
his observation is incomplete or inaccurate he will be stimu- 
lated to make it complete and perfect. 


INTERROGATION IS THE CHIEF AGENCY 


of intellectual education, for its function is to compel 
thought ; and it was wisely selected by Socrates for that 
purpose. From infancy to manhood it should ever be pres- 
ent as the driving and compelling power — compelling to 
observe, compelling to investigate, compelling to reason, 
and compelling to remember. 

In studies for the profession of medicine, which have nec- 
essarily been under my observation, the exercises of the quiz- 
zing club among inte ‘lligent students have been as valuable 
as the services of the fac ulty in perfecting their knowledge. 

Beginning in infancy, the pupil should be required to 
observe and to report upon everything within his sphere. 
No compulsion will be necessary. Ask him about every- 
thing, and listen with interest to his recital. Encourage 
him to describe the trees, the flowers, the weeds, the garden 
plants, the poultry and their habits, the animals and their 
characters, the labors of the garden, the dairy, the farm, 
the carpenter and hunter. In. each conversation you will 
stimulate him to more critical and effective observation, 
by questions referring to something that he has overlooked. 
Ask him to report how the workmen built a fence, or how 
the carpenter constructed a box, or a wagon; and when he 
fully understands, ask him if he could not do the same, or 
something like it, and give him the opportunity of trying 
his skill. Encourage him with every facility or appliance 
for doing all that is possible in the way of useful achieve- 
ment, and when his spontaneous ingenuity suggests a new 
way of doing anything, or criticises the old way, receive his 
suggestions with kindly appreciation. 

Under such management he will learn more in the first four 
x five years of his life than in any similar subsequent period, 
for to him the world is new and every hour brings some 
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addition to his knowledge, or something to rouse his 
rational curiosity, which should receive unlimited enc ourage- 


men 

The INTERROGATION which is to educate him should be 
his as much as yours. He will ask for facts beyond his reach 
and reasons which his limited knowledge cannot supply, and 
his questions should be met so cordially as to encourage him 


to continue asking. 

When he asks of the moon and stars, of the origin of all 
things and the origin of his own life, he should be frankly 
and fully told, and he should thus learn when a problem is 
beyond his own solution how to extract thé necessary knowl- 
edge from those who possess it. 

Greatly will he be aided by having one or more intelligent 
companions near his own age, to assist and enliven his pur- 
suit of knowledge. The maturity and vigor of thought 
which may thus be developed in children, and the great range 
of elementary scientific knowledge they may acquire would 
astonish any community. 

The process is exactly the reverse of the old-fashioned 
method of stultifying the intellect under pretence of educa- 
tion, which destroys the capacity for thinking. I recollect 
well my experience over half a century ago with an intelli- 
gent girl, thoroughly trained in learning lessons by mere 


_ 


verbal memory, to whom my interrogative method, compelling 
her to think, seemed at first a mental torture; it was such a 
violation of her fixed habits. 

It establishes at once the most cordial relations between 
teacher and pupil, and becomes even an intellectual stimulus 
to the teacher, whose labors are often depressingly monoto- 
nous in the old-fashioned school. 

The method which I am presenting is not an untried 
theory, but one which has been eminently successful in pro- 
portion as it has been tried. It was the most valuable 
element in the success of PESTALOZZI, whose name is revered 
by all true educators, and in the system of FRaBEL the 
father of the KINDERGARTEN.* 


* Froaebel’s method was illustrated by Madam Von M. Buelow as follows: 
* According to Freebel’s principle, which pursues the empirical way, the first 
knowledge of the child will come out of his own experience, and he learns 
to make his generalizations himself, and to reflect upon things in his own 
way. Only when a strictly individual apprehension of a thing is gained, can 
the precepts given by others later be really appropriated, and become flesh 


and blood. A real conviction, which is proof of a stable frame of mind, has 
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But I think the most remarkable example of its successful 
application was that of Mr. Ellis, of London, who carried the 
principle on to its highest results by making his pupils 
POLITICAL ECONOMISTS through the interrogative method, 
compelling them to fabricate their own political economy, 
procucing, in fact, a sounder system than those of the early 
writers on such subjects ; and according to the testimony of 
Prof. Leverson (himself an able economist), few members of 
Parliament were better instructed in political economy than 
these poor boys in London. ‘To state the case as briefly as 
possible, and show how he reached that result —he would 
take up for investigation the business or occupations of men 
by which they earn their living and accumulate wealth, 
asking the boys questions to develop their own understanding 
and knowledge of the subject, and, when necessary, supplying 
himself the items of knowledge beyond their reach. He 
would say, for example: men plough and sow, reap and mow, 
grind and bake to procure bread, or he would take up each 
of these operations and require them to tell what they knew 
of the methods of procuring bread, and raising grain, and of 
the connection of each operation with other occupations in 
the complex transactions of business. Getting thus an idea 
of the economical basis of society and wealth, he would ask 
how the men are supported while they are engaged in the 
work of ploughing, mowing, grinding, or baking; thus 
leading them to perceive that food and clothing to sustain 
them must have been procured by previous labor,—in other 
words, that capital must co-operate with labor —in which 
they learn that the reproductive consumption of industrial 
life is to be distinguished from unproductive consumption, 
and that the expenditures of an industrial capitalist are not 
to be compared as to beneficence with the selfish consumption 
of the wealthy and ostentatious, by which wealth is not 
increased, but destroyed — a simple and obvious truth which 
has often failed to be appreciated by persons considered 
intelligent. 

The truth was developed by the catechising process, that 





its roots in the first individual experience of action Thisis the kernel of 
F'rebel’s method that away has been found to let the individual character of each 

ie unfold itself in fixed freedom. Froehel says, ‘ Let each one be atrue growth 
out of himself.’”” When shall we cease to fetter, enslave, or at least stamp 
humanity, nations, and individuals ? “This is the point which has been 
least recognized hitherto.”’ 
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men by pushing their own interest according to the natural 
laws of business, produce the greatest amount of wealth, and 
governmental interference with the natural course of intelli- 
gent industry produces injurious effects —a truth which 
many politicians have failed to realize. 

In applying these principles to all sciences and arts, there is 
no difficulty in making the student develop for himself a 
great portion of the science and initiate for himself the pro- 
cesses of each art. We should give him the balls on an 
arithmetical frame or any convenient arrangement and set 
him to counting by ones, then by twos, threes, fours, and so 
on, until he is master of addition, doing all the work himself 
and by the same methods in principle carrying him through 
multipiication, division, subtraction and all other processes of 
arithmetic. 

In geometry we should interest him to draw geometrical 
figures, study their properties and relations, and work out 
the demonstration of the propositions of Euclid for himself, 
in which, of course, varying degrees of assistance would be 
needed by different pupils, and a class would assist and 
stimulate each other, striving to be the first to understand 
the subject. 

As a specimen of training in natural philosophy, let us take 
up a steam engine. Instead of referring to an engraving, 
telling what letter A or letter B indicates, we will start to 
find out the possibility of using steam. What do you think, 
boys, are the best powers that can be used to do our work ? 
They may suggest horses, cattle, water-mills and wind-mills. 
If they do not think of steam, ask them the effect of boiling 
a kettle of water over a hot fire. Pursue the subject until 
they understand the action of steam, and ask them to suggest 
some plan of putting the steam to work. With a few hints 
they will devise a cylinder and piston and cocks to admit the 
steam on each side of the piston. Let them then try to make 
the piston work the cocks or valves, so as to regulate the 
supply of steam and call their attention to defects for which 
they will contrive a remedy in the fly-wheel. In a few 
lessons thus conducted they will perfect the plans of the best 
steam-engines and fully understand the difference between 
the best models of to-day and the earlier attempts. 

In this manner they should be led through all the facts, appa- 
ratus, and experiments of natural philosophy, and when conven- 
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(, be encouraged to construct apparatus for their own 
xperiments.* 

Is it not obvious in such examples as these that when we 
compel | youth to think by friendly interrogation, we not only 
mterest them deeply, but make them real masters of the 
themes that engage their attention, competent to discuss them 
ind to present their ideas to others? The boy thus trained 
in political economy can discuss the subject with his seniors. 
Phe boy thus trained in the laboratory, making his own experi- 
ments and investigations, can effectively teach others, or 
ipply his chemical knowledge in practice, and overcome 
difficulties in application, as he overcame them in his experi- 
ments. 

I weli remember one of the first examples I have known of 
such instruction, when a little lad trained in this way, 
scarcely three feet high, was brought out to talk upon 
hemistry before a Kentucky legislature, to the profound 
istonishment of the rural members (some of whom it is said 
garded his experiments in electricity as a “mere slight of 
hand business!”). That boy, when he grew up, became 
resident of the railroad running through the capital. 

The practicable range of the youthful mind is far wider 
than has ever been supposed. The boy may not be able to 
penetrate any subject so profoundly or to accumulate quite as 
large a stock of knowledge as his seniors, but he can 
traverse the entire circuit of the sciences, beginning with the 
iliments of each, and every year enlarging the circle that 

occupies as he moves in an enlarging spiral. 

From my own observations I should say that boys of ten 

ars, rightly managed from the first, should be already 
familiar with the outlines of botany, zoology, chemistry, 


i 


itural philosophy, astronomy, geology, mineralogy, mechan- 
ics, and physiology as well as of geography and history, — 
utlines, it is true, but more extensive outlines than our 
schools recognize as possible. I speak of a living, clear, 
wtive, interested knowledge, developed in the mind, not 
piled upon it as a burden. 

Interrogative and developing education differs from the 
education of cram as a living figure differs from a motionless 
clay model, gathered and moulded by the artist — the creature 


* Similar views have been expressed in a smé all work entitled “ Inven- n- 
nal Geometry,” which is not now within my reach, 
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of his mind —as the great majority of scholars have heretofore 
been, but the product of their schools, whose sentiments and 
mental peculiarities could be known by knowing the schools 
in which they were moulded as passive clay. 

It is a terrible power exercised by colleges, and especially 
professional schools, of manufacturing fixed opinions, habits, 
and prejudices for the rising generation — fixed because their 
minds have not been vitalized with the energy of original 
thought sufficiently to throw off the habits that have been 
imposed. 

It is a very instructive lesson indeed, as to the power of 
education which has been presented for half a century in 
this country, by the itinerant exhibitors of what has been 
called mesmeric, psychologic, biologic or hypnotic phenom- 
ena, which have at last secured the reluctant attention of 
the faculty in France — half a century after the independent 
public had learned the facts. 

These facts show that there is a wonderful plasticity in 
the human mind, which is developed to the highest degree in 
its passive condition, .but almost disappears in the active 
struggles and contests of life. 

Ten minutes or less of absolute passiveness and fixed atten- 
tion will render a large number of persons (the statistics 
are very indefinite, but the number is alarmingly large,) 
the helpless creatures of the operator’s command, ready to 
believe anything he asserts, and play any fantastic part he 
assigns them. 

This credencive, plastic, hypnotizable element, which thus 
predominates in so many, is an essential element in all 
humanity ; and hence no one can assume the passive atti- 
tude of the pupil for months or years before an impressive 
teacher, without showing the effects in all his after life ; 
while a large number are as effectively controlled and remod- 
elled as the embryo in the womb is controlled by a prenatal 
impression. The alma mater is to them as controlling a 
power as the natural mother. 

Thus are habits, opinions, prejudices, and falsehoods 
perpetuated from age to age, as constitutions are transmitted 
by inheritance —the hypnotized youth being controlled by 
a power located far back in the past, in some age of barbaric 
energy, Which has been continually reproducing its image by 
successive repetition from the perverted old to the helpless 
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young. It is by this fantastic and terrible power that the 
iinese maiden has been compelled to torture herself by 
itilating her feet, the Hindoo widow to perish in the 
neral flames of her husband’s corpse, the white Caucasian 
erent of Romanism to kneel in the streets as some tawdry 
we is carried by, and even the proud Anglo-Saxon to 
perpetuate his own follies, which, in an Anglo-Saxon country 
it might not be polite or politic to mention. 
This long-endured tyranny of the past over the present 
nd future is the iron band that must be burst before the 
«neticent career of genius can be realized. 
A false educational system is the channel of that barbarian 
power —a system which aims to perpetuate the faith of 
mote ancestors on every subject by corporations and endow- 
ents, with faculties trained to hypnotic methods, looking 
ith horror or dread upon innovation, and fortifying their 
ipils against it. To them all wisdom is in the past, and the 
iture is full of danger, for they realize tacitly, perhaps 
consciously, what the Pope and his cardinals proclaim 
boldly, that free thought is the destruction of everything 
sacred and true. 
There are two contradictory propositions which are the in- 
vitable alternatives from which we must choose. Either the 
past is the centre and source of infallible wisdom and the 
hanging, progressive future ought to be chained and sup- 
essed, or the past is the realm of every form of ignorance 
mi which we are escaping, and the progress to greater 
iowledge and wisdom in the future should be urged onward 
with all our power. 
Here is the conflict in education of the two opposite 
stems, the conservative system which fails to develop 
ental independence and strength, and loads the pupil with 
burden of pre-determined opinions, under which he can- 


l 


tt move, and on the other hand, the free interrogative 
stem, which loads the pupil with nothing, but places 
lim on his feet and compels him to walk independently 
intil it becomes impossible to check or arrest his onward 


march. 

The properly educated youth will carry in his eye the 
credentials of his worth,—the eye which Emerson said gives 
the exact indication of one’s rank in the immense scale of 

Like the eyes of Carlyle and of Burns, it will glow 
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with the brightness of an untrammelled Soul, confident in 
its own strength. 

Believing in the Divine plan of the human constitution 
and the Divine faculty of intuition, bestowed in various 
degrees upon the better portion of the human race, of which 
the world does not yet even suspect the power, we must 
admit that the emancipation of the mind from all hindrances, 
and the development of its independent thought is, above all 
other things, the true purpose of intellectual education, and 
the infallible method of consummating the mighty march of 
evolution. 

Thus, kind reader, you have received at least some definite 
hints as to the emancipating and developing method of 
intellectual education, that will make vigorous, original minds 
the first and chief pre-requisite to the development of GENIUS. 
Give us this, and genius will sometime appear. 

But the special culture and development of genius requires 
something more. It requires lofty spiritual elements which 
it is admissible to suppose may be in some degree imparted 
by mental contagion and imitation, but which are so foreign 
to all ideas of educational systems and so difficult to present 
satisfactorily to those who are not already somewhat familiar 
with the arcana of the soul, that I must pause here at the 
allotted limits of this paper, for to go on would require 
another of equal length, but in taking leave I must express 
my unalterable faith in the absolute future evolution of 
genius, the Divine element of humanity, by methods which 
are already understood. 





DEMOCRACY OF LABOR ORGANIZATION, 
BY GEORGE E. McNEILL. 


IN the contest of the town meeting with the throne, of 
Samuel Adams with King George III., the royal advocates 
ind defenders called the patriot fathers agitators, incendia- 
ries, and demagogues, and denounced the town meeting as a 
rabble led by designing men, who sought their own advance- 
ment at the cost of their foolish followers. 

The Tories of to-~lay are but imitators of their illustrious 
prototypes, and they who organize the oppressed laborers or 
who denounce the tyranny of capital craft, find the Tory 
defenders and advocates of this day as prolific in words of 
denunciation as did the patriot fathers. 

lrivested personal interests, whether political, religious, or 
industrial, are necessarily antagonistic to human progress. 
Evil, whether spelled with a capital D or not, insists that all 
changes, unless proposed by the defenders of existing condi- 
tions, are dangerous. The same cry of non-interference that 
protested against every step from serfdom and chattel slav- 
ery, how cries out against the larger liberty of labor; and 
when organized effort seeks relief or remedy, the organization 
is condemned as foolish, dangerous, and tyrannical. 

For some years past the attention of thinking people has 
been attracted to a consideration of the dangers that threaten 
our free institutions and industrial progress from the 

ranny of organized capital, in corporations, trusts, and syndi- 

ites. To call off attention from themselves they raise the 
ery of the tyranny of labor organizations, and their salaried 
ud otherwise enriched servants re-echo the cry. 

Trades Unions are not the new creation of recent agita- 
tion; they can be traced back to the fourteenth century in 
(rermany and doubtless existed prior to that time. They 
vere, and are, the result of an awakened appreciation of the 
desirability of personal liberty and of a larger personal prop- 
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erty ; they are the folk-mote of industrial circles; the meet- 
ing of craftsmen for the discussion of trade matters and 
polity ; they are democracies ruled by majorities ; not king- 
doms ruled by edicts. 

The so-called tyranny of the trades unions in this country 
then, must be of the same kind as that under which we live 
as a republic. 

The active cause of human development is found in the 
democratic spirit that prompts organized resistance to en- 
croachments upon the natural rights and acquired privileges 
of the great body of the people. The counteracting force of 


tyranny by its usurpations compels defensive resistance and 
finally aggressive warfare. 

The progress of the manual laborers who were slaves, then 
serfs, and are now termed freemen, is marked by the asso- 
ciated efforts of members of their class, and by the opposition 


of those of antagonistic interests, the employers, the unem- 
ployed, the cultured, the comfortable, and those who vovern 
or rule the political society called government. Whatever 
the motive of an association, the methods must partake 
largely of those of their antagonists. 

Freemen combine, tyrants conspire. The combination of 
freemen to overthrow tyranny may be forced to work secretly, 
but such secrecy is not a conspiracy; it is a confession of 
tyrannical power. The power of discharge which means 
banishment or starvation may be met with the freemen’s 
power to strike, even to the enforced bankruy tey of the an- 
tagonist. 

Those who narrow their conception of a truth by adhering 
to the literal dictionary definition of a word, and whose con- 
ception of the meaning of words and benefits of customs are 
founded upon past theories, confuse themselves and those 
with whom they have influence, when they apply the word 
conspiracy to the associated efforts of men who seek greater 
opportunities of * life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness.” 

A recent writer in the North American Review, whose con- 
ception of democracy is limited to the government of the 
Reading R. R. corporation, in attempting to point out the 
tyranny of labor organizations has confused himself and his 
readers by his misconception of the words democracy and 
tyranny. One could as well expect the Pope to preach 
Protestantism, and the Czar of Russia to advocate Nihilism, 
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as the representative of the Reading Railroad corporation to 
acknowledge the fact that the trades unions of England and 
America are industrial democracies, the historical, economic 
republics of labor, within whose circle of power and influence 
the gem of economic iiberty is held and fostered for the day 
of the emancipation of labor. 

As the ancient guilds were the result of the enlarged 
liberty of mechanics and the congregation of peoples into 
cities, so the trades unions originated and are strongest in the 
highest centres of industrial civilization. 

The mechanics of the eleventh century were slaves, but as 
their masters, the lords and barons, came into contact with 
Roman civilization, their wants increased and the demand for 
ereater skill and more skilled handicraftsmen increased the 
dignity of labor; the absolute right of the lord became less 
and the spirit of freedom grew stronger; bands of craftsmen 
intrenched themselves against the barons and knights, and 
the free cities and craft guilds were founded. 

In the thirteenth century the craft guilds embraced all call- 
ings, and existed in all parts of the Continent and in England. 
The craft guilds were trades unions, governing trade matters, 
for the interest of masters and men. No one could become 
a master, that is, employer, unless he belonged to the guild. 
When necessary they forced all who practiced the trades to 
join their guild ; they refused applications for membership 
when their interests required ; they possessed judicial and 
police powers; controlled the prices and quality of goods, 
subject to regulations that protected the consumer ; they gave 
opportunity to non-guild mechanics out of the cities to sell 
the product of their labor in open market at stated times, 
under the same conditions as to local mechanics; manufac- 
turers were compelled to mark their goods with the name of 
the manufacturer; the city walking delegate, then called 
inspector, visited the shops and inspected the work, not only 
of the journeymen, but of the masters; severe punishments 
were inflicted for the manufacture or sale of poor goods and 
for cheating; and they restricted the income of capital within 
narrow limits. As the journeymen soon became masters 
there was little social difference. 

The manufacturers of cloth requiring more workers than 
the other crafts, the cloth weavers had very much less oppor- 
tunity of becoming masters, and a large class of free work- 
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men arose with practically no hope of advancement. It was 
this condition that led the weavers to organize a union of 
journeymen, first within their guild, and then by members 
of the same craft out of the guild. This journeymen’s union 
was at first but a defensive weapon against the efforts of the 
masters to force them back into a condition almost as hope- 
less as that of serfdom from which they had just emerged, 
and it was these unions that saved the laborers from becom- 
ing the vassal subjects of industrial despotism. Prof. James 
has said that the labor movement as a distinct effort of the 
laborers had its rise at this time. 

From time to time benefits were added ; they sought. to 
secure employment for their unemployed members, and gave 
assistance to those travelling in search of work; every 
journeyman was required to pay a part of his wages into the 
treasury of the union, and in some cases, the guilds were 
required to assist the unions financially. 

The rapid growth of the cloth industry increased the num- 
ber of workmen in greater proportion than the number of 
masters, and the weavers’ guild soon became a mere masters’ 
association; the guild became rich; the journeymen grew 
from worse to worse; the serfs in the farming districts 


4 


escaped into the, cities and flooded the labor market until the 
condition of the weavers was as bad as that of the serfs. 
Competition became so fierce that the capital invested was 


endangered ; new regulations were adopted, and it soon be- 
came impossible for anyone to become a master unless he 
was the possessor of property, and thus the purpose of the 
guild was destroyed; the same influences, the same industrial 
conditions brought the same results in the other crafts, until 
in the latter part of the fourteenth century the interests of 
the masters, now capitalists, and their workmen had become 


separate and antagonistic. Wages were reduced; conditions 
of labor made more objectionable, and the reduced income 
was still further impaired by the introduction of the truck 
system. Every effort was made to keep the journeyman in 
a condition of dependence. One of the most vicious and 
dangerous methods of the masters to debase the men was by 
excessively increasing the number of apprentices. The 
unions of the journeymen had at this time become so strong 
as to prove a formidable barrier against the masters. Then 


commenced the non-union warfare, and the arguments urged 
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in the fourteenth century against the organization of the 
journeymen were such as are used in the nineteenth century. 
The masters attempted to break up the unions while making 
their own unions more and more powerful; they refused to 
employ union men, and discharged them whenever feasible. 
As open meetings were thus endangered they conducted 
their affairs in secret, adopting signs and symbols for recog- 
nition and relief. Many of the unions still further covered 
their identity by assuming the names of religious brother- 
hoods and fraternities. The work of these unions was 
directed specially to keep up wages, restrict the number of 
apprentices, and to awaken and inculcate a sense of honor 
among the members. ‘They resorted to strikes as a means 
of compelling justice. 

It is not the purpose of this article to give the history of 
these organizations even in brief, but reference to this matter 
has been made to call attention to the fact that they had 

ir rise from the growing spirit of independence; they 
were the democracies of their day working for the good ol 
civilization. 

In England the trades unions are of a much later date; 
there the government fixed the rate of wages and the hours of 
labor; they granted assistance to unemployed laborers, but as 
they’ foreed the men to work at fixed prices and forbade 
organization, the workmen were but the vassals of govern- 
ment. The system had its advantages as well as disadvan- 
tages; the regularity of employment and of income was 
cuaranteed, and the masters were also under government 
restraint. 

In the eighteenth century, in England the journeymen 
became rebellious and strikes of great magnitude were of 
frequent occurrence. The guilds had become oppressive, 
and an attack was made upon them in France and Germany 
as well as in England. In France the Physiocrats claimed 
“that the right to labor was the property of every person 
and that such property was the most inalienable.” 

In England Adam Smith lead the force against the guilds, 
and succeeded in lessening their power and changing the 
masters without freeing the men. ‘The restrictions upon 
trade were removed, but new burdens were added to the 
journeymen. The idea of the non-interference of the govern- 
ment as between the employer and the employed was carried 
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to its utmost; the hours of labor were increased almost 
beyond human endurance; children were taken from the 
poorhouses and were forced to work; wages were reduced, 
and the divine right of the employer to be the sole arbitrator 
of the condition of the laborer was so firmly established 
that even American employers and capitalists believe in it 
to this day. ‘The industrial system of the middle ages 
had become a thing of the past, and as Prof. James says, 
“the immediate result was a decided deterioration in the 
condition of the laborer; the mill and the factory lords, 
who came to take the place of the old master mechanic, 
exploited in the most merciless manner the great mass of 
laborers, who were now delivered, bound hand and foot, into 
their hands!” The condition of the operatives in the 
factory districts and the mining regions of England was 
horrible beyond belief. Organizations of laborers were 
prohibited under severe penalties, nevertheless, secret com- 
binations were made ; the ideas of the new political econo- 
mists had gained complete control over the governing 
classes, and the same arguments that are made now against 
labor legislation were made then. The increased production 
in consequence of the improvements in machinery lead to 
the employment of more women and children. Great 
numbers of people were half-starved and over-worked; 
outrages multiplied until life and property were not safe; 
the courts, Parliament, and all avenues by which they could 
make their grievances known, were closed to them. They 
were living in a civilized country under conditions that made 
them more and more barbarous. The ears of the public 
were deaf and their eyes were blind, until the ery of danger 
awakened them and the bloody hand frightened them into 
action. The loss of life and property compelled the English 
government to inaugurate a system of legislation as early as 
the beginning of the present century that has grown to be 
the most pertect protective legislation in the civilized world. 

In 1824 the prohibitions against the organization of labor- 
ers was abolished in England, and to their continued, sys- 
tématic efforts is largely due great advancement in the 
condition of the labor world. 

The trades unions in this country were in their origin, 
not foreign importations in any sense other than all associa- 
tions are of such parentage. At first they were social and 
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charitable organizations of craftsmen,* but as the pressure of 
the competitive system grew stronger, the sentiment of pride, 
of craft, which was once much stronger than at present, forced 
them to use their influence to resist the infringement of 
ancient privileges, until they were compelled by the law of 
self-protection to adopt gradually the present features. 

‘hey are Industrial Democracies, oases in the desert of 
Industrial Monarchism; citadels, armories, and recruiting 
centres in the warfare of humanity against the usurpation of 
the assumed divine rights of capitalism in all matters pertain- 
ing to his time, skill, and endurance. 

The town meeting warfare upon kingeraft was centred by 
the trades unions upon the same spirit that claims absolute 
despotism in the shop, factory, and work-yard. 

The employer claims the right to discharge any person 
employed with or without cause by his sovereign will. He 


] 
a 


enies the right of the worker to a voice in fixing the hours 
of labor, wages, or conditions of employment. There is no 


mutual agreement of employer and employed; no system for 


the settlement of grievances, save that of the despotie power 
of the employer. The worker is forced to assent to whatever 
the employer proposes ; his consent is never asked. Working- 
men were long denied and are now frequently denied the 
right to organize for their own interests, and anyone of their 
number attempting to organize a trades union, is not only 
discharged, but is prevented from securing employment ; that 
is, prevented from selling his time, skill, and endurance 
wherever the employers’ influence can reach. The employers 
refuse to confer on equal terms with the committees of the 
employees. 

In the article in the North American Review to which we 
have referred, open boast is made that employers refuse to 
employ union men and “those who prefer the unions are re- 
quired to quit the service,” in other words, sober, industrious, 
skilful workingmen are discharged for no other cause than 
that of membership in a labor organization. 

The members of these unions were, and are now, largely 
ignorant of the struggle of their fellow craftsmen in past 
times and in other countries, but as like cause produces like 
effect, so the American craftsmen found themselves pressed 


* Organizations of this kind existed prior to the Revolution period. 
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downward by their industrial and social environments and 
pressed upward by the free institutions of the Republic. This 
double pressure, accelerated by the importation and emi- 
gration of the cheaper laborers of other countries, forced the 
buyers and sellers of labor into such competition as to en- 
danger the liberty of those who had time, skill, and endurance 
to sell. 

The cry for cheaper labor was answered by the demand for 
less hours and higher wages. Unorganized they were power- 
less; their incomes became less and less secure, the avenues 
of advancement were closed to the vast majority; the system 
which forced the workers upon textiles in the thirteenth 
century backward toward serfdom, was forcing the school- 
taught American backward toward the pauper and semi-pauper 
conditions ot the old world. The factory lords were com- 
pelled to be as merciless as were their predecessors. " 

The apprenticeship system gave way to a system of employ- 
ing young persons and children, and this was carried to such 
an extent as to discourage the investment of time in learning 
a trade. 

It is universally confessed that under the competiuve 
system the business of producing and distributing the products 
of labor know no other law than that of supply and demand. 
Taught in this school the workers had no relief or. remedy 
other than that of an artificial control of the labor market. 
They organized local unions, and from-these unions the 
national bodies were formed, 

The Trades Union is the Board of Trade, the Chamber of 
Commerce, the Bank, the Insurance Society, the Legislature 
and Congress of the seller of labor. 

The form of their organization was copied not from the 
monarchial but from the republican form of government.* 
Each local union iz the same as a New England township, 
with universal equal suffrage ; they enact their own by-laws ; 
elect their own officers ; restrict the term of office; establish 


quorums ; adopt rules of order and an order of business and 


conduct their meeting by the usual methods of Parliamentary 
bodies. All rights not conferred by vote upon the superior 
body (usually the national body) are held by the local 
unions. 


* This is true of all trades unions in all countries and from the earliest 
history. 
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The national body is a Congress composed of delegates 
elected from the members of the local unions usually once a 
year, although in some instances they have followed the 
pernicious example of some of the capitalistic controlled 
legislatures, of selecting delegates bi-annually. 

The Congress of Delegates elect the national officers in 
the same manner as fraternal and beneficial associations. 
The constitution prescribes and restricts the powers and duties 
of all officers and committees and fixes their salaries. 

The method of amending the constitution is democratic ; 
giving each member the opportunity to vote upon each 
amendment. Every provision is made for deliberation upon 
every question. It is not in the power of any president or 
other officer or committee to order a strike, although it is 
within the power in some unions for the president or executive 
committee to veto a strike if the necessary deliberate con- 
stitutional steps have not been taken. In the most advanced 
trades unions a strike is not permitted until the consent of a 
majority of the local unions has been obtained. 

The local trades union is a school ot democracy ; the only 
opportunity that the average manual laborer has of exercis- 
ing the freeman’s right of free speech. 

The town meeting was the school of the political republic ; 
without it these free and independent States would have 
remained the dependencies of Great Britain. The local 
union is the primary and grammar school, as the national 
body is the high school and college of the industrial republic 
of the future. 

Local officers, except secretaries and walking delegates, are 
unpaid. The salaries of national officers in all but one or 
two instances are very inadequate. Walking delegates 
receive the same pay as their fellow craftsmen. 

There are no associations of men upon this continent so 
free from all that comes under the definition of tyrannical 
organizations as the trades unions; it is true that tyrannical 
acts can be performed under republican forms of govern- 
ment; instances of such acts can be found in the daily 
experiences of life. The enemies of these societies would 
quote the interference with non-union men as an illustration 
of tyranny, and by the magnified power of their prejudice 
would claim that personal violence was the rule and not the 
exception. In an early part of this paper the author has 
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called attention to the fact that whatever the motive of the 
association the methods must partake largely of those ot 
their antagonists. The interference with non-union men by 
trades unions and by trades union men is the same in mind as 
is the common practice of the employing class towards their 
competitors, and is a part of the environment of the compet- 
itive svstem. The acts of men and of organizations must 
be placed in comparison with those of their environment. 
Criticised by the high standard of Christ’s non-resistant 
government of love, it must be declared that for all asso- 
ciations of men there should be but one verdict: “meni, 
meni, ° ° ° Pas 

The thoughtful observer of events will acknowledge that 
the buyers and sellers of labor are in war relations to each 
other; their interests are antagonistic; profits upon invest- 
ments require the greatest possible reduction of all elements 
of cost, and the enhancement of the selling price to the 
highest possible point. Competition between invested 


interests tends constantly to the reduction of profits to the 


minimum, and in many cases to the loss of part or all of the 
money, service, and time invested. The pressure of this 
competition against profit is felt first and most and sometimes 
entirely, by the laborer through a reduction of wages, that is 
the impairment of his investment; his capital of time, and 
skill, and endurance upon which there is no profit. 

The laborer is also subjected to the competition of other 
laborers, even if of less skill and endurance, as well as from 
improved machinery and methods of performing the service. 
He is also subjected constantly to the danger of the annihi- 
lation of the market for his skill by machinery, by fashion, 
and by industrial stagnation and financial panic. It would 
be folly for him not to seek the highest possible pay. The 
small employer is also under the same law of fashion and of 
the necessity for the introduction of expensive machinery. 

The interference with non-union men of which the self- 
interested advocates of the competitive system complain, isa 
legitimate mode of warfare; the non-union man is an enemy; 
the ally of opposing interests ; but in the history of the war 
of races, nations, and interests, no enemy has been treated so 
leniently as a rule as the non-unionist. A very large part 
of the money and time of the union man is expended to 
induce every worker to join his union. Lectures by unpaid 
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and underpaid lecturers are constantly given. Literature is 
distributed and personal canvasses are made for the sake of the 
non-unionist as much as the unionist; for he is an equal 
partaker in the results. If the non-unionist refuse all en- 
treaty and the union is. sufficiently strong, he will be ostra- 
cized industrially aad socially. As a wage-worker he enjoys 
the reduced hours of labor, the highe: wages, and general 
improvement of his class through the services of the union, 
without having paid his proportion of the tax and sometimes 
without his sympathy. He has small sense of honor; he 
will receive all of the benefits and at times smite the hand 
that bestowed them. ‘To work with such a man is a con- 
stant danger and a continual disgrace, yet the doors of the 
union are not closed to him except in very rare instances 
for a period of time. In all unions amnesties are declared, 
under which all past offences are forgiven. To the honor of 
the wage-workers it can be said as a rule even the non-union 
mechanic will not take the place of a man on strike ; he will 
with considerable show of pride declare that he is not a 
scab.* 

Those who extol the scab as a man of personal independ- 
ence falsify history and slander every sense of honor among 
men. As well term the professional tramp a gentleman of 
leisure, independent and high-minded, as extol the scab as a 
‘manly man, who attends to his work diligently, maintains 
his family respectably, and is in all things a good order- 
loving and peaceable citizen.” 

The scab is a man who by the fact that he is ready to take 
the place of a man on strike is confessed to be unemployed at 
the time of the strike. He is so reduced in circumstances 
that he is forced to work or starve; his sense of honor is 
gone; his sense of hunger and dependence alone remain ; as a 
rule he is imported from a distant city and is discharged as 
incompetent and shiftless as soon after the strike is ended as 
is possible. The exceptions to the rule are the few union 
men who falsify their obligation by continuing at work dur. 
ing a strike. The usual methods of interference are first, 
personal persuasion, second, by offers of money. In no 
instance does the organized body by its constitution or laws 
do any personal violence. ‘To say that mobs of men assault 


*A scab is a man who has proved false to his union or has taken the 
place belonging to a man on a strike. 
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the scabs is the same as to say that human nature is the same 
among rich and poor. Persons who endanger the personal 
interest of a class or community are obnoxious, and will 
suffer, whether justly or not, at the hands of those with whose 
interest they conflict. The fect is that the law does not pro- 
tect the laborer in his property or situation. He has the 
right not only of employment, but of place, in the factory, 
shop, or railroad to which he has sold his services. It is the 
just instinct of right that has always and everywhere held 
that a man has the sole right to the position and permanence 
of employment, subject to his continual competence to per- 
form his day’s work and to his own will. 

The trades unions and all labor organizations are not only 
industrial, but social and_ political democracies. As social 
democracy they have, in a measure, held the level of 
American citizenship from the debasing influences of the 
excessive and dangerous influx of those whose habits of life 
and thought are as low as their wages; they have encouraged 
temperance by the power of association and by the added 
responsibilities of deliberative assemblies, and by the hope of 
advancement; they have acquired habits of thought much in 
advance of the unorganized. They are better socially 
because they are better fitted for social life. 

Trades unions have no political partisanship, yet they are 
political democracies; they discuss such questions as pro- 
duction and distribution, taxation, tariffs, school opportuni- 
ties and privileges, the sanitary requirements of the people, 
and to them is largely due the awakened interest in political 
and social economy. It was labor organizations that origi- 
nated the bureaus of labor statistics; secured the passage of 
the laws reducing the hours of labor to women and children ; 
prohibited the employment of children under ten years of 
age; secured the enactment of laws providing for the better 
education of children; provided factory and workshop 
inspection 5 protec ted the lives and limbs of factory opera- 
tives; secured the mechanics’ lien law, and provided 
indemnity for accidents; abolished the truck system in many 
places ; provide «l for weekly payments by corporations ; abol- 
ished the contract convict labor system in some of the States. 
They have increased wages and reduced hours of labor; 
prevented strikes and reduction of wages; compelled arbitra- 
tion and conciliation, and have done much to restore the 
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wage-worker to his true dignity as a man. They have 
distributed millions of dollars to the sick, the orphan, and the 
widow ; encouraged technical knowledge and skill; improved 
the literary taste of the members, and enlarged the arena for 
the development of a higher and better citizenship. 

As the history of the development of labor is better known 
and the teachings of Christ better understood, the warnings 
of the past will be heeded and the competitive system of war- 
fare for personal interests will give way to peaceful emula- 
tion for the common good. 





CENTURIES OF DISHONOR. 
BY MARY A. LIVERMORE. 


SOME few years since, the nation was startled by the pub- 
lication of a very remarkable book, written by Mrs. Helen 
Hunt Jackson, and entitled, « A Century of Dishonor.” It 
arraigned the Government and people of the United States 
for their dishonorable and unjust treatment of the Indians 
during the last hundred years. The stories of broken faith, 
of violated treaties, of inhuman deeds of viclence, of per- 
sistent and unprovoked injustice, were all proven from the 
Official Reports of the Government. The fearless author 
startled the country as with the call of a trump to judgment. 
A new departure was ordered in the management of Indian 
affairs. Reforms were inaugurated, which are still pro- 
gressing. And organizations of noble men and women 
a sacramental host of God’s elect —are pledged to work for 
the Indians until justice, personal rights, and the protection of 
law are accorded them, and they are secure in permanent 
homes, manhood, and freedom. 

W hoever shall write of the wrongs of women must entitle 
the story, “Centuries of Dishonor.” And the arraignment 
will not be confined to one nation, but will include all races 
and peoples of the earth, from the date of their historic 
existence. Over the female half of the human family, there 
has steadily brooded a cloud of gloom and repression, of 
disability and servitude. The past denied to women the 
possession of souls, and they have been relegated to the 
ignorance and injustice, to which men have always doomed 
those regarded as inferiors. Among the Hindoos, woman 
was the slave of man, and was considered so immensely his 
inferior, that she was forbidden to speak his language, and 
was condemned to use the patois of slaves. Under the old 
Roman law, the husband was the sole tribunal of the wife. 
He controlled her property, earnings, and religion; she was 
allowed no rights in her own children; her husband held over 


R9 
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her the power of life and death, and she could invoke no law 
against him. The Hebrews pronounced womgn an after- 
thought of the Deity, and the mother of all evil. The Greek 
law regarded her as a child, and held her in everlasting 
tutelage. Aristotle and they of his school called her a 
+ monster,” and “an accidental production.” 

When the councils of the medizval church came together 
to decide on the instruction needful to the young, they 
hastened to count women out, and to declare them “ unfit for 
instruction.” The early Christian fathers denounced them as 
‘noxious animals,” “ painted temptresses,” “ necessary evils,” 
‘desirable calamities,” and “domestic perils.” From the 
English Heptarchy to the Reformation, the law proclaimed 
the wife to be, “in all cases, and under all circumstances, 
her husband’s creature, servant, and slave.”” To Diderot, the 
French philosopher, even in the eighteenth century, woman 
was only a “courtesan.” To Montesquieu, she was “an 


attractive child,” to Rousseau, “an object of pleasure to 


man.” To Michelet, nearly a century later, she was “a 
natural invalid.” 

The contemptuous opinion of woman, entertained by the 
past, has found expression, not alone in literature, but in un- 
just laws and customs. “In marriage, the world over, she 
has been a serf. As a mother she has been robbed of her 
children. In public instruction she has been ignored. In 
laber she has been a menial, and then been inadequately com- 
pensated. Civilly, she has been a minor, and politically she 
has had no existence. She has been the equal of man oni¢ 
when punishment and the payment of taxes were in ques- 
tion.” Mme. de Stael wrote truly, “that of all the faculties 
with which nature had gifted woman, she had been able to 
exercise fully but one —the faculty of suffering.” 

Born and bred for centuries under such conditions of in- 
justice, it has not been possible for women to rise much 
above the arbitrary standards of inferiority persistently set 
before them. Here and there through the ages, exceptional 
women, endowed with phenomenal force of character, have 
towered above the mediocrity of their sex, hinting at the 
qualities imprisoned in the feminine nature. It is not strange 
tliat these instances have been rare. It is strange, indeed, 
that women have held their own during these centuries of 
degradation. And as, by a general law of heredity, * the 
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inheritance of traits of character is persistent in proportion to 
the length of time they have been inherited,” it is easy to 
account for the conservatism of women to-day, and for the 
indifference, not to say hostility, with which many regard 
the movements for their advancement. 

For a new day has dawned, and humanity has moved for- 
ward to an era where wrong and slavery are being displaced, 


and reason and justice are being recognized as the rule of life. 
Science is extending immeasurably the bounds of knowledge 
and power. Art is refining life, giving to it beauty and 
grace. Literature bears in her hands whole ages of comfort 
and sympathy. Industry, aided by the hundred-handed ele- 
ments of nature, is increasing the world’s wealth, and inven- 


tion is economizing its labor. The age looks steadily to the 
redressing of wrong, to the righting of every form of error 
and injustice. Anda tireless and prying philanthropy, which 
is almost omniscient, is one of the most hopeful characteristics 
of the time. Notwithstanding deplorable corruption in 
polities, dishonesty in business, and immorality in social life, 
there is so humane a spirit dominating the age in which we 
live, that even the brute creation share in it, and we have 
hundreds of societies organized to prevent cruelty to animals. 

It could not be possible in such an era, but that women 
should share in the justice and kindliness with which the 
time is fraught, and the last quarter of a century has lifted 
them to higher levels. 

The doors of colleges, professional schools, and universi- 
ties, closed against them for ages, are opening to them. They 
are invited to pursue the same courses of study as their 
brothers, and are graduated with the same diplomas, and the 
question of woman's collegiate education is practically settled. 

Trades, businesses, remunerative industries, and the liberal 
professions seek women; and their capacity for public affairs 
receives large recognition in the United States. They are 
elected, or appointed, to such offices as those of county clerk, 
register of deeds, pension agent, prison commissioner, State 
librarian, overseer of the poor, school supervisor, school super- 
intendent, executors and administrators of estates, trustees, 
guardians, enon ssing clerks of State legislatures, superintend- 
ents of women’s State prisons, college principals and professors, 
and members of boards of State charities, lunacy, and correc- 
tion. And in all these positions women serve with men, who 
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acknowledge most graciously the practical wisdom and virtue 
they bring to their duties. 

Women are occupying positions as accountants and book- 
keepers, physicians and surgeons, painters, sculptors, and 
architects, authors and journalists, clergywomen and lawyers, 
and when admitted to practise law at the bar of their own 
States, they have the right to practise at the bar of the 
Supreme Court of the United States. President Grant 
appointed over five thousand women to the office of post- 
mistress. Even the laws relating to women which are the 
last to feel the change in public opinion — usually dragging 
a whole generation behind — even these are being annually 
revised and amended, and then fail to keep abreast of the 
advancing civilization. For the gradual evglution of women 
during the last half century has led them to protest against 
the injustice of the laws that concern them. Lord Brougham 
pronounced the common law of England “a disgrace to any 
heathen nation,” so far as it related to women. And this 
law prevailed almost everywhere in the United States, until 
the woman suffrage movement was inaugurated some thirty 
or forty years ago. Then began chrnges in the laws for 
women, and legitimately following this gain in their favor, 
the right to vote has been given them on questions connected 
with the public schools in fourteen States. New H umpshire, 
Vermont, Massachusetts, New York, Michigan, Minnesota, 
Nebraska, Kansas, Colorado, Kentucky, Wisconsin, Oregon, 
Indiana, and New Jersey, have given women school suffrage 
on terms and for purposes more or less restricted. So, also, 
have the Territories of Idaho, Dakota, and Wyoming. 

In Utah and Washington Territories women have exercised 
the right of suffrage until recently. In Utah they lost it by 
the passage of the Edmunds bill, aimed at the abolition of Mor- 
mon polygamy, and in Washington, by a decision of the 
Territorial Supreme Court on a technicality. In the States 
of Illinois, Iowa, Louisiana, Pennsylvania, and Rhode Island, 
women are allowed to hold school offices but not to vote on 
school matters. In California women are eligible to all 
educational offices except those from which the State Con- 
stitution excludes them, and in Wisconsin they are eligible 
to any office connected with the schools but that of State 
superintendent. In Maine, Connecticut, and Tennessee 
womer can hold “certain” school offices. 
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In Massachusetts, women are limited to a vote for school 
committee. In Michigan, Vermont, and in New York, until 
recently, only tax-paying women could vote. In Oregon, only 
widows, having taxable property, and children to educate. In 
Indiana, only women not married, nor minors, who pay taxes, 


and are listed as guardians, parents or heads of families. 
Women have fuil suffrage in one Territory, Wyoming. 
There they have exercised it on the same terms as men since 
1869, and they habitually vote in somewhat larger proportion 
to their numbers than do men. Women have a right to vote 
“by petition” on the granting of liquor licenses in Arkansas 


and Mississippi. In Kansas, women have been given muni- 
cipal suffrage, in all cities of first, second, and third class, 
which last includes incorporated towns and villages, containing 
only five hundred inhabitants. 

Something like nineteen years ago, England gave municipal 
suffrage to unmarried women on the same terms as men. It 
accomplished such admirable results, especially in the man- 
agement of public schools and the care of the poor, that 
Parliament granted the same right to the women of Scotland. 
In 1880, the women of the Isle of Man, who owned real 
estate equal in value to twenty dollars a year, were given the 
parliamentary franchise. When they voted for the first time 
in 1881, the local press announced that “the new political 
element acted in the most admirable manner.” In Canada, 
five provinces give a restricted municipal suffrage to women, 
and the concurrent testimony of all parties, and of the Minis- 
ter of Finance, Hon. Geo. Foster, is that the result is alto- 
gether in the interest of temperance and high morality. 

It is evident, therefore, to all who watch the movements of 
the times, that the experiment of full woman suffrage will be 
made at no very remote day, not only in America, but among 
all civilized peoples. Women are throbbing with the same gen- 
eral unrest against a government to which they have never 


consented, as men have manifested in their long struggle for 


liberty against kings, emperors, popes, and czars. “ The ulti- 
mate form of government for the world is republican,” says 
Matthew Arnold, “and America easily leads the future.” 
Public opinion, in our country, long ago decided that * uni- 
versal suffrage is the first truth and only basis of a genuine 
republic,” and that “no just government can be formed with- 
out the consent of the governed.” Our fathers enunciated 
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and defended these doctrines by a generation of dispute with 
the British crown, und at last won their case, in the arbitra- 
ment of a seven years’ war. They probably did not think of 
women at the time. They used the word “people,” which 
includes women, and what they struggled for and won was a 
principle of universal application. For if the ballot is given 
man to protect him in * his life, liberty, and property,” for 
the same reasons should it be given to woman, as she has the 
same “life, liberty, and property” to protect. And this is 
to-day very largely conceded, for no valid argument can be 
made against it. 

During the last fifty years, the evolution of woman has 
lifted her out of a legal relation to man, which was that of a 
servant to a master, or a ward to a guardian. To-day, she 
stands by his side a disfranchised citizen. Every step of her 
advance from slavery to her present partial freedom, has 
been hotly contested by men, and sometimes by women, who 
in selfish luxury, and unthinking ignorance, have been subsi- 
dized by demagogues, and used as flails to beat back their 
struggling sisters from the attainment of their aims. The 
bitter conflict still goes on. There is no lack of vulgar 
inuendo, or ignoble political dodge, among the weapons of 
woman's opponents. Every rag of prejudice, and every 
threadbare scrap of objection are brought into requisition 
when women demand their rights, although they have been 
shrivelled a hundred times in the scorching fires of the last 
forty years’ debate. Let us look at a few of them. 

Women do not want to vote, and will not vote. Over 50,000 
women of Kansas voted at the last municipal election. The 
women of Wyoming Territory, who have full suffrage, vote 
in larger numbers than do the men, and they have done so 
for the last twenty years. About 23,000 women of Boston 
voted last year for school committee, which, by their help, 
was cleansed of the sectarian Catholic influence, that had 
begun an injurious domination of the public schools. More 
than 50,000 women of Massachusetts have petitioned for 
woman suffrage, and an immense number in all the States, 
collectively. The ballot was given to the freedmen of the 
South, at the close of the war, not because they had petitioned 
for it, and held conventions for the expression of their desires, 
for they had done neither. It was thought they needed it 
for their protection and development. Not more than half 
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the men of the country can be induced to register or vote, 
except on some exciting occasion, like a presidential election. 
As far as they have had opportunity, women have certainly, 
thus far, done as well as men. 

The best women will not vote, and all the bad women will. 
It is the best women of America and Europe who are work- 
ing to obtain suffrage for women. Will they not be likely 
to use what they are striving so earnestly to win for them- 
selves and their sex? And why should not bad women yote 
since bad men are always certain to be found at the polls, 
while good men will often excuse themselves from this duty 
from lack of time and interest? But if bad women do vote 
they will only constitute a very small minority of the sex. 
For at one of the late annual conferences of the National 
Prison Reform Association, it was stated by the Secretary 
that while about fifty-four thousand men are to-day in the 
penitentiaries of the United States, there are only about five 
thousand women. Good women hold the balance of moral 
power in our land. 

If women vote, it will divide the family. But women are 
allowed to choose their own religion, and frequently connect 
themselves with other churches than those favored by their 
husbands and fathers. There has always been more conten- 
tion over religion than over politics, and women, in particu- 
lar, are very impatient of interference with their religion. 
Yet, very frequently the wife is a communicant of one 
church, and the husband of another, or of none, or he ab- 
stains entirely from church attendance. But the family is 
not disrupted, and it is evident from the seeming harmony 
of the household, that the two have “agreed to disagree.” 
But if it is essential that the politics of the husband and wife 
shall be identical, it must be settled at. marriage, and the 
lover must stipulate that the woman of his choice shall rt 
only love him, but vote the same ticket, and on no occasion 
bolt the nomination. 

But women will only vote as their husbands or Fathers do. 
Which is saying simply that women have no preferences of 
their own, and would vote as men do and have done, on the 
temperance question, the various school questions, the licen- 
sing of the social evil, the question of their right to control 
their own property, or have a legal ownership in their 
minor children. It is stultifying to talk such nonsense. 
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Women are represented already, by the men of their house- 
hold. Men cannot represent women until women shall give 
their legal consent that they may. Men are unlike women, 
and represent only their own tastes, interests, and occupa- 
tions, which are material. The special interests of women 
are in the home, in the children, in the future of the race, in 
what really concerns the highest civilization. One man is 
sent to the halls of legislature, or to Congress, to represent 
railroads — another, to represent iron interests — another, 
manufactures — another, the agricultural community 
another, the standard oil monopoly, and John Morissey was 
said to have been sent to represent gamblers. But who is 
sent to represent woman, and the all-important interests 
entrusted to her management ? 

Woman suffrage would put the control of the State and 
nation into the hands of the foreign element. Hon. Carroll D. 
Wright chief of the National Bureau of Statistics of Labor, 
has shown by indisputable facts and figures, that in every 
State there are more American women than all the foreign 
men and women combined. In the Southern States collec- 
tively, the white women outnumber the combined colored 
men and women. In Massachusetts, in 1875, there were 
104,852 women over twenty years of age who could read 
and write. Of these 326,731 were Americans, and 128,121 
of foreign birth. The votes of women in every State would 
double the intelligent majority. 

But the women’s vote would put our cities under the control 
of the Roman Catholies. In all our large cities, even in New 
York, there are more Protestant than Roman Catholic women. 
In Boston, which is often quoted as likely to become the 
most distinctively Catholic city in the country, there are 91.,- 
507 women over twenty years of age who can read and write. 
Of these, 52,608 are Americans, and 38,759 of foreign birth. 
The Catholic church is very sparing of statistics, and blows no 
trumpets over its growth, so that its numerical strength can- 

t be known with definite accuracy. But it is often asserted, 
hat the Methodist church numbers as many communicants 

s the Catholic, and with seeming reasonableness, and that it 

creases as rapidly; while the women of no church are 
more active than the Methodist, or take a livelier interest in 
the affairs of the State or the nation. 


Women will lose in popular estimation when they vote, and 
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will fail to receive the courtesy of men as before. The ballot 
confers power on those who are endowed with it, and power 
always commands respect. To be weak is to be miserable, 
and the enfranchised woman will be more respected than ever 
before. A gentleman is always courteous, and a boor is 
always a boor, and from gentlemen, women of no condition 
have aught to fear. 

But women do not know enough to vote. This excuse has 
done duty from time immemorial in disfranchising some class. 
The historian Baneroft tells us that “the original charter 
of Delaware put the government into the hands of a royal 
council, on the ground that ‘ politics lie beyond the profes- 
sion of merchants.’” England made the same objection to 
the admission of Jews into politics, in the days of Macaulay. 

The average woma:: of to-day is better educated than the 
average man, for the girl stays longer in school than the boy, 
and more thoroughly pursues a more extensive course of 
study. She is more interested in home, family life, and 
church, and rarely muddles her brain with strong drink or 
tobacco, and exceeds the average man in morality, intelli- 
gence, law-abiding, and character. ‘ And,” says George W. 
Cable, “if our mothers are not fit to vote, they ought to stop 
bearing sons.” 

But politics are necessarily corrupting, and will contaminate 
women. Then why not disfranchise men, and put the 
government into the hands of one ruler, like the Czar of 
Russia, or the Sultan of Turkey ? Would that accomplish 
the purification of politics desired by the good men of the 
nation? Lift your caucus to the level of your parlor!” 
was the advice of Wendell Phillips, when the low standards 
of political life were deplored. Introduce the womanly 
element, the good wives and mothers of the land, into the 
world of politics, and its moral elevation will begin. 

Women should not vote, because they cannot fight. In the 
days of feudalism, women were not allowed to hold real 
estate because they could not fight to defend it. But the 
right to vote in our Republic is not made to depend on 
the ability to fight. If it were, it would disfranchise half the 
voting men of the nation. All men over forty-five years of 
age would be counted out, as they are considered past the 
fighting age. Of these, there are 97,000 in the single State 
of Massachusetts. So would all clergymen, because of the 
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moral service, they are supposed LO render. The published 
ord of United States Military Statistics shows that more 
than a quarter of the men, who enlisted, and were examined 
hy the surgeons, during our late Civil War, were found to be 
physically unfit for service, and were not mustered into the 
my. When a nation goes to war, it claims other service of 
ts citizens, both men and women, than fighting. Ten per 
it. of an army is detailed to serve the rest, as cooks, tailors, 
, and they do no fighting. And the hundreds of thou- 
nds of women who served their country during the last war, 
work in the sanitary and Christian Commissions, who 
iursed in the hospitals, maintained at home the sentiment of 
alty to the government, and upheld steadily the supreme 
noral force necessary to success, were as important as the 
rmy itself. 
But the unjust laws for women are being repealed without 
vote of women. We grant that immense changes have 
eady been made in the laws for women. They have been 
nade by the Woman Suffrage agitation, however, and no 
anges were proposed till women began to demand the ballot. 
me of the laws that most oppress women, still defile the 
tatute books of the various States. Only six of the States of 
the Union allow the married mother to be an equal legal owner 
id guardian of her minor children, with her husband. In 
| other States the father has their legal control and owner- 
». The laws everywhere declare the wife’s services belong 
» the husband, and according to them no money value, only 
uulating that she shall receive at his hands such board and 
othing as he chooses to furnish, thus making her a pauper- 
ed dependent upon him. If she have leisure and ability to 
un money, in fully half the States of the Union, the law 
ves the husband her earnings, also. They are his, because 


»owns the wife and her services. In almost all respects, 


the laws give to the husband almost complete and irrespon- 
ble power over the wife, which it is never safe to bestow on 
yone. Is it strange that there is unhappiness in married 
e, and frequency of divorce ? 
It was “taxation without representation” that directly 
ucht on the Revolutionary War. Our fathers would not 
y taxes unless they were represented, and declared that to 
taxes when they were denied representation would be 
‘slavery,” “robbery,” and “tyranny.” But women are 
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taxed all over the Republic, without being allowed represen- 
tation. The women of Massachusetts alone, pay annual 
taxes to the extent of more than $2,000,000. How vast th 
aggregate of the taxes paid by all the unrepresented women 
of the United States! Why, the Stamp Act, over which ow 
fathers flamed in righteous indignation and refused to pay, 
so that the British Government yielded and withdrew it, was 
not expected to put into the treasury more than $500,000! 
Is it not plain that women need the ballot for their own 
protection ‘4 

Only by complete enfranchisement which will place women 
on an equal legal footing with the men of the nation, can 
their Centuries of Dishonor be brought to an honorable close. 
Nor will this accomplish any quick-coming mil‘enium. It 
will only bring in the beginning of the end, when manly men 


and womanly women, equal in rights, but differing in func- 


_ 


tion, shall work together for the accomplishment of righteous- 


ness and justice in national, as in family life. The best and 
noblest men of the world are found in our Republic. In the 
mighty warfare which they are waging for the good against 
the evil in the nation, they are fearfully hindered by an army 
of their own sex, who crowd the prisons, and surge through 
to the dram-shops. Let them reinforce themselves with the 
votes of the wives and mothers in the homes, and the women 
in the schools and churches. And the great reforms, which 
now seem to require a century for their accomplishment, will 
hasten to success in a brief score of years. 





A THREATENED INVASION OF RELIGIOUS 
FREEDOM. 


BY HUDSON TUTTLE. 


For many years the cry has been raised by an organization 
known as the National Reform Association, that the Constitu- 
tion of the United States does not recognize the existence of 
God, or enforce the observance of the Christian religion. 
This association, at first composed of a few unknown persons, 
by its continuous and blatant demands became a subject of 
witticism by the press, and its members were proclaimed 

nks whose preposterous scheme need not awaken any 
uneasiness as to its success. But there was method in their 
rankiness, which ran in a groove parallel to the desires of 
ul zealous Protestant church members. There was enough 
bigotry left in the ordinary ministerial mind to stimulate the 
desire for recognition of their beliefs. The cause grew from 
year to year and its conventions were attended by larger 
legations, until the secular press, quick to feel the set of 


ci 


the tide, no longer sneered, but advocated in a quiet way or 
was silent. Strangely silent! Is not the danger as menacing, 


il the measure as foolish as at the beginning? Paradoxical 

sit may seem, the silence of the press measures the strength 

the movement. 

The full purpose of the reformers was expressed in the fol- 
lowing resolution offered at a convention held in Philadel- 
phia at an early period of the movement, at which Judge 
Strong of Washington presided. 

«In view of the controlling power of the Constitution in 
shaping state as well as national policy, it is of immediate 
importance to public morals and to social order to secure such 
in amendment as will indicate that this is a Christian nation 
ind place Christian laws, institutions, and usages, in our 
government on an undeniable legal basis in the fundamental 
law of our nation, especially those which secure a proper 
oith and which protect society against blasphemy, Sabbath- 
breaking, and polygamy.” One of the speakers struck the 
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key-note of the meeting when he said: “As at present 
respecting the authority of God in our Constitution we are a 
nation of Atheists; if we adopt the resolution of Dr. 
Mellvaine we become Deists; if we abide by the report sub- 


mitted, we stand before the world a Christian nation.” 


e 
ly the Christian Statesman, the organ of the move- 


~ 


> rl 
Recent 


ment, said that the watchwords have been for twenty-five 

years: “Christianity the religion of the nation, and the 

Bible the text-book of our common Christianity and in all the 
] 


schools.” Again it said: «Give all men to understand that 
this is a Christian nation and believing without Christianity 
we perish, we must by all means maintain our Christian 
character. Inscribe this character on our Constitution. 
Enforce on all who come among us the laws of Christian 
morality.” 

This “ enforcement” means the subjugation of a great 
majority to the will of a bigoted minority. Of the si ty 
millions of people in this nation, not twenty millions take 
any active interest in religion of any sect; not half that 
number attend church. This one-third demand the right to 
rule the other two-thirds, and to prescribe for them what 
they shall believe, and what disbelieve. For this end they 
assert that the nation is not religious and can only become 
so by a change in its organic law, by which it shall be 
labelled Christian. 

We have completed a full century of government, began 
as an untried experiment, and the result has been the most 
successful the history of the world has ever recorded. Our 
nationality withstood the shock of internecine war the magni- 
tude of which has no parallel. In these hundred years it 
has made material and spiritual progress with which nowhere 
else in past or present is there comparison. The various 
sects have dwelt together under the shadow of a flag which 
vives equality to all and allows domination to none. All 
this and yet God_is not in the Constitution or Jesus Christ 
recognized by name. Why then is it necessary at this late 
date, after perfect and permanent success, to make such 
recognition ? 

The Constitution has received the unqualified praise of the 
best statesmen of this country and of Europe, as an instru- 
ment by which the balance of power is wonderfully preserved 
and all contingencies provided for with marvellous prescience. 
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The omission complained of was not an over-sight or 
blunder, for while its formation was fresh in the minds of the 
wople in 1796, under the administration of Washington, the 
(ollowing provision was made in the Treaty of Tripoli: 

As the Government of the United States is not in any 
ense founded on the Christian Religion; as it has in itself 
no character of enmity against the laws, religion, or tran- 
quility of Musselmans; and as the said States never have 
entered into any war or act of hostility against any Moham- 
medan nation, it is declared by the parties that no pretexts 
wising from religious opinions shall ever produce an inter- 
uption of the harmony existing between the two countries.” 

The American nation is Christian in the broad sense of 
the word, which is synonymous with civilization. It seeks 
to “establish justice,” “promote the general welfare,” and 
‘secure the blessings of liberty to ourselves and our poster- 
ty; to guarantee equal rights to all. But such were the 
broad and Catholic views of the framers of the Constitution 
that Christianity by name was not given preference over any 
other of the great religions of the world. 

They recognized the rights and influence of all religions, 
and ignored the narrow selfishness of theologians who can as 
little appreciate such liberal ideas as. moles the broad sun- 
shine. The Mohammedan must be respected in his belief 
as much as the followers of Luther or Calvin. The Stars 
and Stripes were flung to the breeze from a staff fixed in the 
firm basis of equality, liberty, and justice, and all nations 
invited to its protection, bringing their own beliefs, assured 
the right of enjoyment to the fullest extent compatible 

ith the rights of others. On this foundation the nation 
has grown for a hundred years, with a separation of Church 
and State, not as complete, however, as the founders in- 

nded, without a protest until the present reaction of the 
* Reformers.” They would so amend as to “place the 
isages in our government on an undeniable legal basis, in 
the fundamental law of our nation, especially those which 
secure a proper oath and which protect society against 
blasphemy, Sabbath-breaking, and polygamy.” The real 
meaning of this ambiguous tautology simply is that there 
should be constitutional recognizance of laws which compel 
the observance of Sunday by attendance at church and an 
official test oath, that will exclude all but church members 
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from office, and disfranchise them. It means a theocracy, a 
form of government which sad experience has taught to be 
the most cruel, narrow, utterly immoral, extortionate, and 
tyrannical possible to impose on a people. 

Europe, during the dark ages, had such a government, 
when the Christian priest ruled with undisputed sway. The 
Church not only arrogated the terrible power over the spir- 
itual being of deciding its eternal destiny, but owned the 
thrones of kings and emperors, the spade and plow of the 
squalid peasantry, and almost the fee simple of the soil of 
Europe. Christianity, through its chosen priests, whose 
authority Was delegated from God direct through the 
Apostle Peter by a deed of trust recorded in the Bible, was 
supreme. 

What was the result? The answer is written by bleaching 
bones on countless battlefields ; the decimation of nations; 
autos-de-fe ; rack and dungeon; and on the lurid sky reflect- 
ing the flames of a million fagot piles, where strong men and 
delicate women writhed in agony. 


It is written,—this unspeakably sad, terrible, and satanic 
story of robbery, murder, falsehood, and demonic cruelty 


on the black page of history with the blood of earth’s most 
noble men, and the tears of women vainly imploring mercy 
from the red hands which tore their quivering bosoms with 
red-hot pincers. 

It has taken several centuries to escape from this thral- 
dom ; poor, martyred humanity has been borne onward by its 
inherent development past those fields of pain, out of the 
quaking bog-lands, and its vanguard is scaling the height 
where bondage to the past is unknown, and the new excites 
as great a degree of reverence as the old. 

Guardino Bruno was burned by command ot God's govern- 
mental agents three hundred years ago, because he asserted 
that there were other worlds, and the present year has wit- 
nessed the triumph of justice in the erection of his monument 
by the advanced thinkers of the world on the very spot where 
he was immolated. 

The power that destroyed him and millions like him 
because they dared to think; which filled the dungeon’s cell, 
and invented nameless instruments of torture at the men- 
tion of which the cheek of Courage pales, acknowledges no 
error; expresses no remorse; but with sullen growl of rage 
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protested against the ungodliness of the times in a papal allo- 
cution. 

Cardinal Gibbons in calling attention to the latter 
anachronism, snarls vindictively as a chained tiger. “A 
mingled feeling of righteous wrath and deep sympathy was 
bred in every Catholic heart when the news came that in 
ome, impious men dared to unveil the statue of an apostate 
monk to the admiration and veneration of the thousands 
assembled. Dragging the memory of a wild theorizer, a 
shameless writer, and a denier of the divinity of Christ from 
the obseurity of a grave that had for three centuries closed 
upon its disgrace, those men, backed by mere brute force, 
have set upon a pedestal in the Holy City, the statue of the 
infamous Bruno.” 

But what has Bruno, or the Catholic church, to do with 
God in the Constitution? Apparently their connection is 
very remote; really they are parts of the same movement. 

The allocution, and the red Cardinal’s instructions to the 
minor priesthood, unmistakably show that in the heart of his 
church three hundred years have made no change. To ques- 
tion the infallibility of that church is the unpardonable sin, 
for which the stake is slight punishment, and Gibbons would 
burn Bruno to-day with the same eagerness which impelled 
the priesthood three centuries ago. 

Manifesting such an animus, it is not strange that the 
Catholic Chureh, which has always regarded a Protestant 
as worse than a pagan, is now desirous of joining hands with 

ie national Reformers. Pope Leo thus commands his Ameri- 
can subjects :—* All Catholics should do all in their power 
to cause the Constitution of the States and legislation to be 
modelled on the principles of the true church.” And to this 
the Christian Statesman replies: ‘“ Whenever they (the 
Catholics) are willing to co-operate in resisting the pro- 
gress of political Atheism, we will gladly join hands with 
them.” 

To the Catholics, the only true religion is Catholicism, and 
to have any other especially recognized by the State, would 
be far more undesirable tlian the recognition of none. They 
cannot hope to have Protestantism rejected. Then why 
do they encourage the Protestants in the demand? Cathol- 
icism is a most wonderful organization, with trained and 
unscrupulous leaders, and they know that Rome always 
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gains in times of national peril and strife. She can lose 
nothing; she may gain an empire. 

The “Reformers” are actuated by the zeal of bigotry ; 
Rome by far-seeing policy. The former manifest the same bit- 
ter intolerance, and given the power would express themselves 
in the same manner. At their convention held in New York 
in 1873, Rev. Jonathan Edwards, after defining the term 
Atheist, as including Deists, Jews, Seventh-day Baptists, and 
all who doubt, or are not in unison with the Orthodox sects, 
said: “What are the rights of the Atheist? I would 
tolerate him as I would a poor lunatic, for in my view his 
mind is scarcely sound. So long as he does not rave, so 
long as he is not dangerous, I would tolerate him. I would 
tolerate him as I would a conspirator. The Atheist is a 
dangerous man!” 

Torquemada never uttered a more vindictive or remorseless 
sentence. Romanism could ask no better ally. Atheists - 
that is Agnostics, Spiritualists, Jews, Swedenborgians, Uni- 
tarians, Universalists — have no rights the Orthodox church, 
represented by Rev. Edwards, is bound to respect. All 
unbelievers, or those who believe other doctrines, are danger- 
ous, and to be tolerated as conspirators. If they “rave,” 
that is, express their thoughts, they should be treated as 
lunatics and criminals. 

“ Tolerate Atheism!” he continues; “ there is nothing out 
of hell I would not tolerate as soon. The Atheist may live, 
as I said, but God helping us, the taint of his destructive 
creed shall not deface any of the institutions of this fair land.” 

From the foregoing quotations, which might be multiplied 
to almost any extent, it will be seen that the same spirit 
actuates all parties, and that a determined onslaught will be 
made on the Constitution. Admitting this, we ask, after you 
have modified the Constitution so as to recognize God, what 
kind of a God do you intend to place there? Will it be the 
cruel, avaricious Jehovah, who trod the wine-press of the 
nations in His wrath, until His garments were clotted with 
gore, or the loving Father, as taught by the apostles? Are 
we to have the one heavenly Father of the Unitarians, or the 
three-in-one of the evangelicals ? 

What kind of a religion are we to have as His worship? 

Here is the uncharted reef on which this scheme is surely 
wrecked. Shall it be a composite, blending the countless 
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divergent sects ? “They cannot be blended for they split apart 
because their elements were heterogeneous. Should the 
differences be compromised, would the result be aught else 
than Catholic? If the State recognized the evangelical sects, 
would not the Catholics with reason demand the same recog- 
nition and maintainance ? 

The Protestant leaders ought to have prescience sufficient 
to warn them of the imminent danger they recklessly court. 
If the State ever becomes united with a church, the least 
Catholicism will gain will be equality, and it has the proba- 
bility always of being first. In the turbulence of the times 
which would follow such a radical change, the lesser Protes- 
tant sects would find they had no support and would fall 
back on the larger. They would soon find that the logic of 
ideas and of facts were againstthem. Granting that the Bible 
is an infallible, inspired book, and the foundation of law and 


covernment as the “Reformers” claim, the Protestants’ 


boasted right to reason and protest vanishes. An inspired 
revelation from an infinite source necessitates an inspired in- 
terpreter, the priest, to stand between God and fallible human 


reason. Catholicism, surely planted on this logically invul- 
nerable basis, may arrogate the claim of being the only true 
religion, and is able to enforce its claims by numbers, for it is 
stronger in following and in the unquestioning obedience of 
its subjects than all the Protestant sects combined. 

Contradictory as it may appear, the preservation of Protes- 
tantism depends on the agnostics, infidels, and liberals who 
interpose to prevent the suicidal measure demanded by the 
church *« Reformers.” 

Instead of laboring for blending of Church and State, they 
ought to petition for yet stronger safeguards, for their only 
safety is in preserving inviolable the fundamental law which 
declares State and Church absolutely distinct. Then every 
sect has the right to organize its members, present its pecu- 
liar beliefs, and by comparison and discussion that which is 
of vital use will be preserved and the effete discarded. 

Religious culture is an affair of the individual, not of the 
State, which cannot wisely define the God that shall be 
worshipped, or the form of that worship. Legislators are 
not qualified to determine such questions, and if thrust upon 
them they would have to appoint a higher commission of 
priests from every sect; a sort of ecclesiastical council of the 
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third century transposed into the nineteenth, which instead of 
harmoniously agreeing on doctrines, would re-enact the dis- 


graceful scenes of its early prototype. 

Shall we not heed the lesson of history? Shall we allow 
ourselves to be bound hand and foot by this same power in 
another guise? Shall the priest rule or shall we rule our- 
selves? This is the issue fraught with consequences far- 
reaching as the destiny of the Republic. Having attained 
the maturity of manhood are we again to be put in leading- 
strings, trundled in the baby-cart of an effete theology, 
whipped if we cry out, and shut in dungeons if we are 
obstinate and refuse to bow down to the Bible as a fetish and 
Say parrot prayers ¢ 

Just escaping into the light, are we to be forced back into 
darkness? Reaching the firm heights of liberty of thought 
shall we be thrust back upon the quaking marsh-lands of 
unsatisfying conjecture, where the priest, wrapped in the 
stolen mantle of God, is the irresponsible power? A _ broad 
and thorough culture of the masses by the diffusion of 
accurate knowledge may avert the catastrophe, for as light is 
opposed to darkness, so is education to superstition. 





CERTAIN CONVICTIONS AS TO POVERTY. 


BY HELEN CAMPBELL. 


THE searcher into the causes of social discontent, of poverty 
and crime, of the growing list of diseased, insane, idiotic, and 
otherwise disabled classes of humanity, comes at last to the 
point where facts arrange themselves in certain lines. They 
do not claim to hold infallible statement or plan. Long ex- 
perience demonstrates that no new and infallible system can 
be laid down, and thatthe student of these problems, however 
clear some of their phases may appear, remains a seeker to 
the end. But here and there a point becomes absolutely fixed, 
and if its luminosity serves chiefly to throw the general 
darkness into even stronger relief, it is at least something to 
have found light at all. 

We have all learned the folly of miscellaneous giving. 
We all know the difference between the deserving and the 
undeserving poor, and more and more we are formulating 
certain laws which seem practically to have shaped themselves 
and by which we seek to abide. But conditions alter so 
swiftly as well as so steadily, that every law requires its 
immediate list of amendments and modifications, each one of 
which is affected quite as much by tradition as by present 
facts. To make benevolence scientific has been the great 
problem of the present age, and no one has better stated this 
than Arnold Toyrbee, whose life was a sacrifice to his con- 
viction and the necessity it laid upon him. ‘Men,’ he 
wrote, “formerly thought that the simple direct action of the 
benevolent instincts, by means of self-denying gifts, was 
enough to remedy the misery they deplored. Now they see 
that not only thought but historical study is also necessary.” 

This, too, is admitted as self-evident fact, and the question 
then arises, ** What shall we study, and where shall we begin ?” 
One word holds the reply. It is poverty itself, in its present 
aspects, that is to be analyzed and defined before its treat- 
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ment can be laid down, nor is the diagnosis an impossible 
one, even for the amateur. 

What is the aspect to-day of poverty as a whole? What 
is the condition of the mass of the people? Let us ‘take 
simply English-speaking peoples, and the facts as summed 
up by their ablest statisticians, Giffen, Mihall, Marshall, 
Thorold Rogers, Local Government Reports, and other au- 
thorities less widely known but no less deserving of attention. 
For the United Kingdom, Giffen talks of a residuum of five 
million whose condition is a stain on our civilization, and 
sixteen in every hundred belong to this residuum. In Lon- 
don one person in every five and more will die in the work- 
house, hospital, or lunatic asylum. In 1887, out of 82,545 
deaths in London, 43,507 being over twenty years of age, 
9,399 were in workhouses, 7,201 in hospitals, and 400 in 
lunatic asylums, or altogether, 17,000 in public institutions. 
[ Register-General’s Report, 1888.] 

Considering that this does not include children, it is 
probable that one in every three London adults will be 
driven into these refuges to die, and the proportion in the 
case of the manual labor class must of course be still larger. 
And the number of persons who die while in receipt of out- 
door relief is not included in this calculation. Add to this 
statement that made in another report no less trustworthy : 
Ninety-nine per cent. of the actual producers of wealth have 
no home that they can call their own beyond the end of the 
week; have no bit of soil, or so much as a room that belongs 
to them; have nothing of value of any kind except as much 
old furniture as will go in a cart; have the precarious chance 
of weekly wages which barely suffice to keep them in health ; 
are housed for the most part in places no man thinks fit fo1 
his horse ; are separated by so narrow a margin from destitu- 
tion, that a month of bad trade, sickness, or unexpected loss, 
brings them face to face with hunger and pauperism. This 
is the normal state of the average workman in town or 
country, the average workman comprising four out of five 
of the whole population. [Report ef Industrial Remunera- 
tion Conference. ] 

In the wealthiest nation in the world every twentieth 
person is a pauper,and according to Poor Law Reports, one 
in five of the community is insufficiently clad. 

This is the condition in England with its thirty millions of 
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people. Our numbers are twice as great, and assuming our 
conditions to be only half as deplorable as England’s, the 
statistics I have just quoted may be regarded as fairly portray- 
ing “our condition here. The most authentic reports of 
bureaus of labor and charitable organizations confirm this 
view of the situation. Our most optimistic writers upon the 
poor and the worker in general,— Atkinson, Carnegie, and 
the school which insists that in this best of all possible 
worlds, all that is needed is for the workman to study econ- 
omy and use the Atkinson cooker,— a most admirable inven- 
tion by the way,— do not blink the fact that great suffering 
exists at many points. We know that the general standard 
of living has risen and that many of the poor enjoy comforts 
quite unknown and unimagined by the Pilgrim fathers and 
mothers, and thus it becomes even more difficult to com- 
prehend where and why the pinch comes. Why is it that 
the whole people do not in equal proportion enjoy the in- 
creased wealth and other incalculable advantages brought by 
our rapidly advancing civilization? Why are masses so piti- 
ably poor, and why are classes so pitiably rich? What are 
the causes of this suffering? Cast about for other answer 


as we may, does it not at last come back inevitably to the 
one fact of the fearfully unequal distribution of wealth, 
and the consequent loss of the comparative equality which 


, 


was the foundation of the Republic? Certainly all of us who 
have reached middle life, recall a time hardly more than a 
generation ago, when great fortunes, as we name them to-day, 
were absolutely unknown, and grinding poverty almost 
equally SO. 

“Our old equality,” wrote Mr. Thomas G. Shearman not 
long ago, “is gone. So far from being the most equal people 
on the face of the earth, as we once boasted that we were, 
ours is now the most unequal of civilized nations. We talk 
about the wealth of the British aristocracy, and about the 
poverty of the British poor. There is not in the whole of Great 
Britain and Ireland so striking a contrast, so wide a chasm 
between rich and poor as in these United States of America. 
There is “no man in the whole of Great Britain and Ireland 
who is as wealthy as one of some half a dozen men who could 
be named in this country; and there are few there who are 
poorer than some that could be found in this country. It is 
true, that there is a larger number of the extremely poor in 
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Great Britain and Ireland than there is in this country, but it 
is not true that there is any more desperate poverty in any 
civilized country than in ours; and it is unquestionably not 
true that there is any greater mass of riches concentrated in a 
few hands in any country than in this.” 

One of the causes of the present and ever increasing 
inequality in the distribution of wealth, is, I believe, to be 
found in our present indirect system of taxation. This being 
a subject largely controverted, and upon which opinions SO 
widely differ, I touch upon it with some hesitation. But 
having very deep and positive convictions with regard to it, 
Iam constrained to state them. In my mind there is not 
the shadow of a doubt that taxation in its present form 
bears far more heavily upon the poor than upon the rich. 
It does not draw from the producer, the manufacturer, the 
importer, save in slight degree. The real burden falls upon 
the consumer; the consumer is taxed upon what he spends 
for the maintenance of his family, not upon what he spends 
for the maintenance of store or factory, or business in any 


form, since that income can always be added to the price of his 
product. In fact, the consumer actually pays the producer or 


dealer a profit upon the tax itself. The man who sells, 
practically pays no taxes on what he sells; but the man who 
buys to use and keep, pays taxes upon everything. 

The ground for this assertion is found in various labor 
reports, the bearings of which have been admirably stated in 
a recent article by Thomas G. Shearman, on “ The Menace 
of Plutocracy.” Take, for instance, the census returns of 
Ohio, and the income of agricultural laborers there. This 
averages two hundred and fifty dollars a year if they work 
the whole year round; a thing hardly likely to happen. 
For the family of three, or more than four-fifths of the peo- 
ple of the country, is an income of some three hundred 
dollars. For the family of five of the same order, the reports 
give an income of four hundred and fifty dollars. How 
much of such a sum could be saved in a family of five if 
there were no taxing at all? It is possible for an individual 
to live upon seventy dollars per year, or three hundred and 
fifty for the family, and at this rate, with no taxing, one 
hundred dollars could be saved. But they are taxed at the 
rate of twenty per cent. on their expenditure or seventy 
dollars out of a total income of fovr hundred and fifty; in 
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other words, seventy per cent. of the possible savings or all 
but thirty dollars. 

If now we turn to his neighbor who has one hundred 
thousand a year for family expenses, he has a balance that, 
allowing him fifteen thousand a year for family expenses, 
leaves a balance of eighty-five thousand out of which to pay 
his taxes. Twenty per cent. of fifteen thousand, his expen- 
diture, is three thousand. This he pays out,of his reserve 
of eighty-five thousand, thus making his rate three or not over 
three and a half per cent. as contrasted with the man who 
cares for his grounds, perhaps, and pays seventy per cent. 
That is to say, four-fifths of the people of this country, hav- 
ing incomes of not more than four hundred and fifty a year, 
pay taxes amounting to seventy per cent. of their possible 
savings, and the enormously rich, having incomes of one 
hundred thousand a year, pay a tax amounting to three and 
a half per cent. or less of their savings. 

Is it not easy to see that each year the amount that 
can be saved by the worker gradually disappears, while that 
of the prosperous must increase? There would be even 
oreater discrepancy than there is, did not many of the rich 
fling their money to the winds in reckless dissipation of 
every order. Mr. Shearman estimates that if the present 
tendency is allowed to continue, in less than thirty years 
one hundred thousand persons are destined to own about 
three-fifths of the entire wealth of the United States, lands, 
houses, goods, chattels, and personal property of every kind. 

This is one cause, but only one, of the present tendency. 
To eradicate this manifestly unjust, inequitable system of 
taxation, could not, it seems to me, of itself restore the old- 
time comparative equality. There are other and perhaps 
more formidable causes. The protective tariff not only tends 
to effect an unequal distribution, but it and all other taxes 
upon the products of industry, tend also to decrease or re- 
strict production. 

Leaving this, there is another cause that has brought 
disaster and rvill bring more before we have decided upon a 
remedy. Freedom of contract has been held to be as much 
one of the privileges of the Republic as the equality which 
has shown itself as by no means a feature of present con- 
ditions. The employer is certainly free, as he may choose 
from a dozen — perhaps even a hundred — applicants for the 
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position he has to offer, but how as to the worker, man or 
woman? A mass of testimony is before me, all pointing to 
the same conclusion. The prevailing form of competition 
has brought wages for the unskilled, or but moderately 
skilled, worker, to what is known as the subsistence point, 
and in this case, women fare even worse than men. Through 
the sweating system, for a year past under active Parliamen- 
tary discussion in England and beginning to rouse attention 
here, and through many other forms of competitive oppres- 
sion, this freedom of contract has become but a name for the 
great majority of workers. They must take the wages 
offered or go hungry. If employees of a great corporation, 
factory, mine, or otherwise, they are forced to obtain all 
supplies from the company’s stores, and in many cases, 
every penny of visible wages is swallowed up in this way. 
The recent disclosures as to the life of the Illinois miners has 
stirred thought on this phase of our problem. Granted every- 
thing that can be said as to the thriftlessness, extravagance, 
and general culpability of the miner’s mode of life, it is still 
true that the labor is inordinate, its results demoralizing and 
debasing, and the worker a mere machine for turning out so 
much coal per day. He owns hardly more than the English 
worker whose condition has already been described, and 
the prospect of any betterment is a very remote one. Land 
held by speculative owners at a price far beyond him, cannot be 
made available toward a living, his only right in it being the 
final six feet by two in which he at last lies down. 

Child labor, and indeed, that of women in general, must 
count as another cause of the present state of things. If it be 
regarded as paradoxical to say that the more workers of this 
order supplied by the family, the less the wages of the natu- 
ral earner for the family, 1 can only point to the Report of 
the Massachusetts Bureau of Labor, where we find it demon- 
strated that no real gain comes in the long run from such 
labor. Boys and girls of fifteen and sixteen can be hired for 
half the sum paid to men, and more applicants come in than 
can be supplied with work. Numbers of adult workmen are 
thus thrown out of work, and since they must have some 
means of subsistence, they say to the manufacturers: “ If you 
cannot give us twice as much as you give these boys, we 
will work for a little less than we have done.” 

So a compromise is made. Part of the men are retained at 
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lower wages and are comforted by the thought that their 
children’s earnings will make up the deficiency. But as 
machinery improves, younger hands at still lower wages are 
employed, and reduction still goes on. Here is the summary 
of the labor report: “ Without child labor, ten per cent. of the 
laboring class with the present relation of wages to the cost 
of living, would be in a state of debt or pauperism: with 
child labor competition is constantly on the increase, and 
wages are still suffering reduction.” 

Here we have the chief external causes for the present 
aspect of poverty as a whole. We come now to another, not 
external but internal; the working, consciously or uncon- 
sciously, of a faith, old as Christianity itself; the inherited 
belief that poverty is an inevitable and even a desirable state. 

Thus far we have been hampered by the tradition that it 
is a blessing and with this conviction for the mass, necessarily 
no efficient means for its extirpation could be devised. To 
believe even in the possibility of such extirpation has seemed 
defiance of an Almighty edict; a deliberate rejection of a 
plain ordinance of God. For eighteen hundred years poverty 
has been held to be synonymous with merit, and to give, the 
first duty of a Christian life. No matter what common sense 
might at moments assert itself, the beggar, of whatever order, 
was, up toa not very remote day, regarded as in some sort 
the commissioner of Heaven, sent to play upon our tenderer 
feelings, and force thus a division of goods with him. This 
was a natural, and for the time necessary, state of things. The 
old indifference to human life and human pain was replaced 
by the sense of brotherhood born of Christ’s teachings, and 
intensified by the fact that to give was held to be one chief 
method of assuring the soul’s salvation. With this grew up 
a respect for human life, as morbid in its intensity as the 
indifference which had distinguished the period before Chris- 
tianity, and is still found among barbarous peoples. A law 
like that of Sparta, that all maimed or diseased children must 
be put to death, and that no marriage relation should be 
entered upon, save by physically and mentally sound con- 
tracting parties, was regarded with horror. To whatever 
form of humanity a soul had been given, was given also the 
right of perpetuation, and thus by gradual process has come 
to be the mass of human pain and misery shut within the 
walls of countless asylums, prisons, and reformatories, but 
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still allowed to add to the fearful sum. The generosity 
which should be the distinguishing trait of family ethics, 
has been transferred to State ethics, where justice alone 
should be the essential principle, nor have we yet reached 
the point in our private thought or public action where 
justice is seen to be the first demand. We are still domi- 
nated by this shadow of the past, and call it charity to give 
a man food which he has not earned, thus destroying his 
moral sense if he is good, and precipitating him still farther 
on a downward course, if he is bad. This class of dangerous, 
half-fed parasites is the enemy of the deserving poor, no less 
than of society at large. Modern conditions have fostered 
its development. We, in our blindness and stupidity, are 
responsible for having allowed the growth of these conditions, 
and thus feel bound, if we think at all, to provide in some 
sort for our own creation. But it is solemn fact, that this 
element, straggling in the rear of the great industrial army, 
has right to nothing save a chance to earn, and that if it 
will not work neither should it eat. 

With these causes and their results plain before us, the 
question comes, Is charity the treatment needed? will any 
form of charity, in institution or school, or any alleviation, 
touch the actual root of the matter? Beautiful as is the 
spirit through whose workings these masses of brick and 
mortar have taken shape, and given us the series of institu- 
tions now needing a directory of their own, and increasing 
in the same proportion as the candidates for admission, it is 
yet a spirit, untouched and unstirred by a higher issue than 
that of charity. Its results have been and are seen by the 
clear-eyed among the organized charities, to be utterly disas- 
trous. The children of the criminal, the idle and other 
classes making up the “social residuum,” are brought to the 
homes and supported by the taxes upon honest workers. 
Defrauded of all that is gained in natural home-life, even 
when sharp poverty must be met, they go out at last into the 
world with the asylum look, and the asylum half-helplessness 
and inadaptability, which is one result of such training, and 
the vacant places are filled at once by the waiting throng, 
brought into the world, it would seem, for no other end than 
to shift the responsibility for their maintenance as fast as 
possible upon society and the State. 

To bring the amount of relief required to a minimum, to 
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force the drones in the hive to werk, or unite to expel and 
leave them to their fate, — these are two phases in the prob- 
lem, and one is forced to believe that only such expulsion 
will produce effect. 

Years ago in a little mission in the fourth ward of New 
York, its leader, Jerry McAuley, in talking with me of the 
type with which he worked, said : 

« T used to think I must take ’em as they came, and spend 
just as much strength on one as another, but ve made up 
my mind and worked on it a good while; there’s a lot the 
Lord don’t want and the devil aint ready for yet; they aint 
worth saving, and you’ve just got to let them go, and work for 
them that is. That sounds pretty bad, but it’s God’s truth.” 

It is only another form of the statement that justice, not 
charity, is what is needed. “Exact justice is commonly 
more merciful in the long run than pity, for it tends to 
foster in men those stronger qualities which make them good 
citizens. 

Abstractly we all believe this. Practically we deny it day 
by day, yet it is the one stern lesson we most need to learn ; 
the only escape from the calamity certain to come if it remains 
unlearned, 

We find, then, that any system that is actually to effect a 
cure must counteract this tendency to unequal distribution, 
and secure to the laborer the entire value of the product of 
his labor. This may be called an accepted fact, recognized 
as one end toward which to work.. By what means is this to 
be brought about and has the system yet shown itself which 
will accomplish this? There are many, each confident that 
it holds the panacea forallevils. Each has not only its living 
expounders, but a literature of its own; each, its own 
portion of truth,—the ray of pure color, waiting only the 
moment in which all shall blend in the infolder and mother 
of each,—the single, pure, white light of truth. Chief 
among proposed systems we find under immediate discussion, 
the eight-hour movement, and then, profit-sharing, co-opera- 
tion, socialism or nationalization, anarchism, and Henry 
George-ism, so-called. 

The eight-hour movement, one of the ablest expounders of 
which for this country is Mr. George Gunton, is, after all, 
only palliative. It is claimed that its adoption would 
immediately open the door to vast numbers of the unem- 
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ployed, would raise wages, give more leisure for self-improve- 
ment, and thus raise the standard of living for all workers. 
Each of these propositions is certainly true, but none of them 
alter underlying facts or hinder repetition in the future, a 
repetition of precisely the same conditions. The relief could 
be but temporary, but the movement is certainly the fore- 
runner of a wiser thought as to methods of production and 
man’s relation to machinery, and its consideration is a 
necessity. But it can count as but one ray in our social 


prism, and can in nd wise bring the results prophesied by its 


most ardent advocates. 

Profit-ssharing is another means of evading the higher 
justice ly ing back of all these expedients for silencing demands 
and ending dissatisfaction. It, too, has its mission of con- 
ciliation, enlightenment, and education, and it has proved its 
efficiency in preventing strikes and making the wheels of 
mariy a great industry run smoothly. It is complicated by 
the fact that losses must also be shared, and that this is 
manifestly impossible at any present rate of wages, arid indeed 
unjust at least in degree. It is not the end any more than co- 
operation, the argument for which is practically the same and 
which will certainly be in great part the law of the future. 
But it must not interfere with individual enterprise and 
thought, which still has its mission for the world; a mission 
that would remain unfulfilled were compulsory co-operation 
ever to succeed. 

Anarchism has its thousands upon thousands of devoted 
and earnest believers, and for Russia, what other creed could 
be for human beings with souls and minds? It counts well 
nigh as many martyrs as early Christianity; it has given us 
types for which the world is the richer, of self-sacrifice, utter 
self-abnegation, and devotion, that prove what divinity lies 
in this soul of man. For Russia it has its place and need. 
For America neither, and no further word need be said here 
as to its bearings. 

Anarchism is individualism rampant. Socialism, in its 
extremes, is the individual as nearly wiped out as is possible 
with continued existence. At its heart is the noblest thought 
for humanity, as it has always been since Plato’s inward 
eye was fixed upon the vision of his Republic, and great 
souls after him planned Utopias, in which the sorrow of 
humanity should cease, and true life begin. 
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Till the advent of Edward Bellamy’s now famous book, 
Americans had classed all dangerous tendencies, anarchical 
and otherwise, under the one head “Socialism,” and were 
indifferent or hostile to any further definition of the word. 
With its appearance came a change of view, and to-day, 
Nationalist Clubs for the study of all social questions and 
based upon Mr. Bellamy’s theories, practically the same as 
those to be found in Laurence Gronlund’s “ Co-operative 
Commonwealth,” are forming at all points. 

Here I stand upon dangerous ground. Popular sympathy 
is with the book and my own goes with it so far, that I count 
a large portion of its creed as heartily mine. But if asked if 
* Nationalism” is the infallible cure for existing evils, I 
must certainly, as I understand it, say never! I am ardently 
nationalist in my dislike of competition, in its present aspect, 
but I have as hearty a dislike to any system of communism, 
or anything which destroys individual liberty. I believe in 
the right to all private property honestly earned, and that 
payment to individuals should be proportioned to merit. 
Believing also that many industries can be nationalized, and 
that the growth of trusts is our first unconscious step in this 
direction, I yet am also certain that this applies chiefly to what 
may be called the natural monopolies, this meaning all min- 
ing interests, present forms of land ownership, railways, 
telegraph system, ete. 

Aside from this, it is a deep conviction that the individual 
should be, not a compulsory member of a great industrial 
army, but a free agent, to whom the fullest opportunity for 
development has been given from childhood up. 


‘Each man to himself and each woman to herself, 
Is the word of the past and the present, 
And the true word of immortality.” 


No one can acquire for another, not one; 
No one can grow for another, not one.’’ 


In these words lies the essence of the protest which must 
be made against “ Nationalism” as a creed, but when this 
has been said, there remains the fact that it has stirred minds 
that never thought before. Its mission is that of leaven and 
it will do its work. 

Last on the list, comes what is popularly known as 
George-ism, which lias probably had as full a share of oppro- 
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brium and misunderstanding as socialism. Nevertheless, 
certain truths in its statement have made their way, and if 
the central one is still denied, at least it has helped to clearer 
insight into the actual rights of men in this world of ours. 
The “single tax’ has become its watchword and is really the 
formula of its faith. Indirect taxation has shown itself as 
not only absurd but iniquitous. It is the faith of Mr. 
George’s followers, that a single tax on land will end many 
of these evils, being in its nature a direct tax and one that, 
as all economists agree, cannot be shifted upon the consumers. 
Mr. Shearman going even so far as to believe, that the raising 
of all revenue by means of this single tax on land values, 
would radically affect the prevailing tendency to unequal 
distribution, and create one toward more equitable distribu- 
tion. It isalso claimed by Mr. George’s followers, that by the 
application of his theory making it unprofitable to hold land 
not in use, natural resources would toa great extent be thrown 
open; labor would thus secure the much-to-be-desired alter- 
native and freedom of contract between him and his em- 
ployer become a fact. 

Charity, kindness, philanthropy in every form, have been 
our debt to the poor. They are still agents with which we 
must work. But they have fulfilled their chief mission in 
humanizing mankind as a whole. Their lesson is of the past. 
We have long paid, are still paying, this debt so lavishly, 
that the account is now on the other side and but one method 
of balance is possible. It is that nobler ideal which can 
never exclude the highest charity, the true philanthropy, but 
which places first, that supreme quality to which we all must 
bow, impartial, clear-eyed justice. From rich to poor, from 
poor to rich, till once more the balance hangs true ; — till the 
equality of opportunity for all, demanded by the principle 
which made the Republic, again shows itself, and the hideous 
anomalies of to-day are a memory only. This is the higher 
education, and without it not one engine of the present vast 
system moves to any end but final destruction. There are 
scoffers and doubters; men content with the day as it is, and 
indifferent to all outside their petty individual desire. It is 
they and their kind who most stir eager souls to revolt, and 
passionate, undisciplined souls to revenge. It is they who 
are the dangerous classes no less than that lowest strata and 
whom we may chiefly dread. 
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“When thou hearest the fool rejoicing and he saith ‘It is over and past, 

And the wrong was better than right, and hate turns into love at last; 

And we strove for nothing at all, and the gods are fallen asleep, 

For so good is the world a-growing, that the evil good shall reap ;’ 

Then loosen the sword in the scabbard, and settle the helm on thine head, 

For men betrayed are mighty, and great are the wrongfully dead.”’ 

It is battle that must be had; battle with ourselves no 
less than with the wrongs we can see, for our own prejudices, 
our own half-heartedness, are part of the wrong, and there 
is scorn, and doubt, and opposition from the poor we would 
help no less than from the faithless who look on. It 
is no child’s play; no task of a day. It is work taxing 
every power of brain and heart; work that will not end 
with this questioning generation, but will go on and on, 
toward that 

** One far-off divine event 
Toward which the whole creation moves ” 

work that it is worth while to have lived, if only to own 
our tiny personal share in the doing; work that when our 
resting time comes and our own hands are weary, passes from 
them into those that will do it better than we, since with it 
will go the heritage of all that our blunders have taught us. 
Work that is part of that mysterious evolution of man from 
the brute toward the God, and that is the divinest gift of life, 
since without it, there is no real living or loving, nor any 
other thing that means our utmost capacity here, our 
utmost possibility in the larger life to come. 





BRIEF NOTES ON LIVING ISSUES. 


POYERTY AND CRIME IN OUR GREAT CITIES. 


[In response to the question ‘‘ What in your judgment is the prime cause 
of the increase of poverty and crime in our great cities?” the following 
timely replies have been elicited.] 

The one reason why poverty and crime increase in our 
great cities appears to me to be the immense immigration from 
Europe. Statistics are not at my hand to show the nation- 
ality of the persons who receive charitable aid, or are sen- 
tenced in the criminal courts; but it is a very simple truth 
that the whole problem of poverty and crime would be easily 
manageable could we eliminate the foreign-born element. 
Certainly this would be the case were the first generation 
born of foreign parents included in the elimination. The 
peculiarity of our problem is in the opportunity America 
offers to the Irishman, the German, the Pole, and the 
Norwegian. 

The philanthropists of England and France have the poor 
always with them, but they do not have the poor of other 
countries poured in upon them in such a steady stream as 
the United States have received for fifty years. 

This stream will diminish as political freedom is established 
abroad, and the land is opened to more general ownership. 
But so long as it continues in anything like its present force, 
it is a world problem we are solving in caring for crime and 
poverty in our American cities. Statesmen should be con- 
sidering whether we have not already contributed our part to 
the solution, and whether it is not high time to shut down 
the gates. 

There is in every civilized land a « drift” and a “ current” 
to use Mr. H. Flewellyn Smith’s expressive terms, into the 
great cities from the country. The “current” is the needed 
influx of new blood to supply the depleted veins of the 
exhausting city. The “drift” is largely composed of the 
«social wreckage” of the country. The poor and the vicious 
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naturally gravitate to the splendor and the opportunity of the 
city. Drink is responsible for much of the poverty of city 
and country; industrial education would prevent much of 
the vice of cities, but overcrowding with the weak and the 
incapable, native and foreign, is the chief cause of inborn 
poverty and crime. NICHOLAS P. GILMAN. 


IS POVERTY INCREASING ? 


Are you not taking too much for granted in speaking of 
the increase of poverty? That there is an increase in the 
consciousness of poverty, in the desire to get out of its limita- 
tions, is certain. But is there an increase of poverty ? 

I supposed the contrary was the case. My impression is, 
that apart from certain unavoidable conditions,—old age, 
sickness, organic infirmity, inherited disease for example— 
there is little unavoidable indigence. 

Intemperance is undoubtedly a prime cause of poverty; but 
intemperance is simply one sign among many of the power of 
appetite over reason ; the prevalence of passion, the love of 
selfindulgence, which has to be outgrown. 

In my view, intemperance lies at the root of the evil; the 
waste of resources, the mal-adjustment of means to ends. 
And this arises in great part from ignorance. I am deeply 
persuaded that a method similay to that adopted by the 
« Associated Charities”? in Boston, by which the principles, 
experience, talent, and knowledge of the cultivated men and 
women of society may be brought to the poor, is of immense 
benefit; and I much doubt if anything less searching will 
touch the real causes of the disease, which is both moral and 
intellectual. O, B. FROTHINGHAM. 


OUR POOR. 


Poverty is both an effect and a cause; like the ocean it is 
fed by many streams, and it in turn feeds the streams. The 
most humane legislation the world has ever seen was given by 
Moses: he guarded the poor at every point, yet in spite of 
all helpful legislation, he says, “The poor shall never cease 
out of the land.” Immigration may swell the number of the 
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poor, intemperance may increase poverty, lack of training 
may make it easy to be poor, but I think the leading causes 
of the increase of poverty are two. First the competitive 
system under which business is done; and second, the organi- 
zation of some people ; they are unfitted under any system to 
ever be anything but poor. In the present order of business 
cunning and strength win the day; the man who has neither, 
goes to the wall; a change of system to the co-operative will 
give the weak man a much better chance, but under any 
System, * The destruction of the poor is their poverty.” 
Poverty of resources to draw on, of ability to take advantage 
of opportunity, of patience to wait, of self-denial to say no to 
present enjoyment for the sake of future gain. 

Solomon sent the sluggards of his day to the ant to learn 
wisdom, and sop tells of a grasshopper who passed the 
summer merrily and pleasantly, never once thinking of winter ; 
a born grasshopper jumps all summer under any system. 
When ants multiply, wealth increases, when grasshoppers 
increase, poverty keeps pace. It isas easy to save before sick- 
ness by self-denial as after, but the poor are usually econom- 
ical under pressure, and not from choice. Sooner or later 
a man must say no to many things; the poor in too many 
cases never say it till forced to. A change of system will 
help, but a change of character is the only cure, but your 
call is not for cures but causes. 

Rev. O. P. Girrorp. 


THE WORD GOD IN OUR CONSTITUTION. 


The introduction of the word God as part of our published 
political institution by any religious denomination and in a 
sectarian sense would, if possible, be perilous because unjust ; 
and superfluous as serving no needful end. The Divine 
reality in the recent amendments has already entered more 
largely into our fundamental civil law. God in man and 
all his doings is not a definite personality but an ever- 
varying quantity, more in some and less in other persons and 
acts. We ourselves are meters of deity, we are sliding- 
scales of the spirit, as much as any tubes of glass or metal 
are measures of light, and heat, and water, and air. God is 
the moral supreme, another differently spelt name for right 
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and good, for justice incarnate and freedom to think. An 
ill opinion of God, Lord Bacon teaches us, is worse than 
Atheism or no opinion at all, and what a libel on the infinite 
power was our turning of a soul into a slave, although Henry 
Clay maintained that the process had been sanctified by 
statute, by property, and by time. God was in the Constitu- 
tion before the rebellion only by halves. Now the camel in 
the story, drawing his body after his head for shelter in the 
tent from the storm, is a gymbol of the complete humanity 
of our national claim of equity to the race, black or white. 
Only the execution of our profession remains to be fulfilled. 
The danger of bigotry to pervert the document has passed. 
The bad God is going if not gone. The current lively pro- 
tests against cruel dogmas and superstitious prayers, now 
lifted so loud in the heart of Orthodoxy and Episcopacy and 
growing more formidable at every convention of those pious 
orders, are proof enough that the yoke which Channing 
dreaded and resisted in his day can never be fastened on the 
people’s neck. In the run for liberty the former lunatics 
will pass all the liberals who do not themselves move ahead. 
Rev. C. A. BARTOL. 





PUBLISHERS’ NOTES. 


Tne Rev. T. De Witt Talmage, who was under contract to 
write us a paper on Modern Spiritualism, was prevented from 
fulfilling his obligation through pressure of additional work occa- 
sioned by the destruction of his church, coming two weeks 
previous to his departure for Europe. A leading writer, well 
known in the theological world, will at an early date write on 
“The Fallacy of Modern Spiritualism.” 


Col. Ingersoll’s paper on God i the Constitution will be re- 
plied to by recognized leaders of Orthodox Protestant and Cath- 
olic thought. 


The paper on Capital Punishment, by Hugh O. Pentecost, the 
editor of the Twentieth Century, is unavoidably crowded out this 
month, with other able contributions, owing to the length of Mr. 
Murray’s remarkable address on Christianity, which appears in 
this issue. 

The exhaustive exposition of Nationalism, which will appear in 
our January issue, will be shortly reviewed by representative 
individualists. 


N. P. Gilman, the well-known author of Profit Sharing, is 
preparing a paper for an early issue of THe ARENA. 


M. L. Dickinson, professor of belles-lettres, Denver University, is 
writing on Some Aspect of the Indian Question for Tue ARENa. 


Rev. W. E. Manley, D. D., will be heard at an early date on 
Future Punishment Viewed from Orthodox Strongholds. 


Dr. Geo. Stewart, LL. D., D.C.L., of the Quebec Chronicle, 
will contribute a paper for Tue Arena on the Canada Question. 


Henry George’s article on the Fallacy of License will be 
answered by one of the strongest advocates of high license, and 
by a leading prohibitionist, m an early number of THe ARENA. 


Arrangements are being made for a number of writers who 
are exceptionally well qualified to deal with the great living issues 
of the hour, as well as the most brilliant writers in the lighter 
fields of thought, to contribute to early issues of THe ARENA. 
Nothing will be spared in our effort to make Tuk ArENa worthy 
of the liberal patronage of the reading public. 
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PROSPECTUS OF “THE ARENA,” 


THE NEW BOSTON REVIEW, 


Edited by B. O. FLOWER. 


Tue ARENA is a new monthly magazine, devoted to the discussion of living issues by 
st thinkers of the day. As the title indicates, THe ARENA will be a field of combat 
e great intellectual giants of to-day will defend those principles which appear to 
be founded on truth, justice, and wisdom. There has never been a time when so 
tal, social, ethical, and political questions have pressed upon society as at the 
hour — great issues that seriously involve the very life of our free institutions, as 
» moral and social well-being of society. We are passing through a crucial 
past, with its prejudices, and the future, with its aspirations, are in deadly 
From open and free discussion alone can we hope for the ultimate triumph of 
Truth has nothing to fear but everything to gain from free discussion— reason is 
maid of truth, the protector of liberty. 
sting 


= 


the 


I Hence, the management of THE ARENA 
the ablest representative thinkers among conservative as well as liberal 

s to discuss the problems of the hour. 
Tue ARENA occupies a field peculiarly its own, being a great, progressive exponent of 
1 thought, giving special prominence to the leading moral, social, and economic 

ns that are to-day so profoundly agitating society. 
er feature that will greatly enhance the value of THz ARENA in the eyes of the 
lic will be the introduction of a series of humorous and pathetic sketches, the 
iterary excellence of which wili be fully abreast with the best thought of the day, 
gether with interesting reminiscences, autobiographical sketches, brilliant historical 
wes, and poems of rare merit, in all cases from the pens of our greatest and most 
y writers. Thus will the moral nature be aroused and stimulated, the mind quick- 
ind the imagination satisfied. 

Tux ARENA will contain each month, in addition to one or more finely-executed por- 
leading thinkers, not less than one hundred and twelve pages of reading matter, 
mely printed from large, new type, on heavy paper manufactured expressly for us. 
s, uring the year, each reader will receive two volumes of nearly seven hundred pages 
filled with the greatest thoughts from the leading thinkers of the day, on the vital 
lems and living issues which are at the present time so profoundly stirring society, 
ipon which the future triumph of our civilization largely depends. 


In short, THE 
iRENA Will be a library in itself. 


And what is more, a library containing the cream of con- 
ineous thought on those great problems which are pressing the present civilization 
rsolution, and which affect, the most intimately, every home in the civilized world. 
The discussions carried on, moreover, will be as elaborate as the general reader 
sires, long enough to intelligently acquaint him with the pros and cons of each great 
e discussed, and as lengthy as his time will permit him to devote to the subjects 
sidered. 


Price per annum, $5.00; single copy, 50 cents. 


The management have ample means to make this journal a success, and nothing will 
spared in making it a great representative of the ablest thought, a journal to which 


ral world may justly point with pride, as well as a power the influence of which 
pronounced and far-reaching. 


Address all communications to 


THE ARENA PUBLISHING CO., 


erce Building, Copley Square, BOSTON, MASS. 
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SEE THEM. 
HEAR THEM} 


These instruments are SELF-PLAYING. 
can operate them, playing the simplest or . 
classical music at pleasure. 

The severest musical critics, and those high in 
musical authority, pronounce them WONDERFUL, 


Send for catalogue and testimonials. 





THE AEOLIAN ORGAN AND MUSIC CO. 


Factories at Office and Warerooms, 
MERIDEN, CONN. 831 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY. 
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